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BETWEEN ISSUES 


WE KNow some other magazines which are dropping sum- 
mer issues, on the theory that people don’t read on vaca- 
tion; as old alumni of the University of the Beach, we 
tend to doubt that theory, though we recognize it as a 
fine justification for longer vacations for editors and writers. 
So THe New Leaper will—barring natural calamities—ap- 
pear every week this summer, trusting that our vacationing 
readers will enjoy some of the special features we have 
been working up. 

Two of the big events of recent weeks, not heretofore 
covered in detail, will receive extended treatment. On the 
domestic scene, the Supreme Court decisions in the various 
civil-liberties cases will be analyzed at length by Alan 
F. Westin of Yale Law School, and we have also invited 
a group of noted attorneys and political scientists to offer 
their own brief comments on the decisions. 

On the world scene, we have a special treat. The most 
fascinating document of the year thus far has been the 
February 27 speech of Mao Tse-tung (“Let a hundred flowers 
bloom, let a hundred schools of thought contend”). Not 
only have we invited a number of distinguished Far Eastern 
scholars to comment on the speech, but later in the sum- 
mer we will publish Mao’s text in full, annotated and in- 
terpreted by G. F. Hudson, as a special section in con- 
venient pamphlet format. Mr. Hudson, as you will recall, 
is—in addition to being an expert on international Com- 
munism—Director of Far Eastern Studies at St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford, and the author of An Atlas of Far Eastern 
Politics. Both his notes and his interpretative essay_ on 
the Mao speech should make this special section as import- 
ant for colleges, libraries, foundations and other edu- 
cational groups as last year’s “The Crimes of the Stalin 








Era” and “Labor in the Soviet Orbit.” (The latter, by th 
way, is now appearing in Chinese and Spanish editions. 
the Italian edition is selling well, and French and Germa 
translations are near completion. ) 

Another feature of the coming weeks is an “Asian Not. 
book” by Daniel Bell, who recently toured the leading cou. 
tries of Southeast Asia arranging seminars for the Cop 
gress for Cultural Freedom. Bell’s notebook consists off 
five articles, summarizing visits to Calcutta, Dacca (Eas 
Pakistan), Bangkok, Rangoon and Bombay, and talks with 
some of Asia’s leading intellectuals. 

Finally, next week in this space we will publish th 
results of our Readership Survey, just completed. Judgin 
by the response, we are sure you will be fascinated by th 
final returns. 

Dyitas: Edward R. Murrow’s recent TV interview witif 
Tito was followed by a discussion (among Clare Booth 











Luce, William H. Lawrence, Hamilton Fish Armstrong ai tc 
Richard C. Hottelet) in which the name and fate of Milo d 

iB : s rad 
van Djilas were raised. Djilas, as few have forgotten, wa a 


sentenced to three years in prison as a result of his article 
“The Storm in Eastern Europe,” in the November 1) pce has 
New Leaver. We have received numerous queries sincgip and 
that time as to his status. He is still, according to alffurn up 
reliable reports, in solitary confinement in the Mitrovic, 
penitentiary. He is, thus, not only in the same jail in whicl 
he had been confined by the prewar dictatorship, but im & 
the same cell. His physical condition, it is said, is aboujg 48 
what could be expected, but his spirits continue highifon of a 
He remains the living witness to the difference betwetiiing eve 
Tito’s brand of Communism and any genuine form 0 
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sh the 
udging 
by the 
» wh WasuincrTon, D.C. 
Booth, A FEAR that oppressed Washing- 
ig a ton and diverted its energies 


ra decade is slowly drifting away. 
stich PAIS is a fear that some security of- 
er J) ce has a thick folder filled with gos- 
sinegip and half truths, and that it will 
to allfurn up at a televised Congressional 


pee tommittee session or a security hear- 
Uf 


but imeé 
abou! This fear had sterilized Washing- 


highifon of all but the most cautious think- 
etwetlling ever since Harry Truman began 
rm ""p wince under the brutal accusation 
f “corruption and Communism.” 
ow the Supreme Court, in a series 

Mf major decisions on civil liberties, 

has massively cleared the air and re- 
3 [leased the vast talents of the na- 
5 fjion’s capital. 

But it has not been the Supreme 
fourt alone. The censure of Senator 
2 Joseph McCarthy by the Senate in 
5 191954 was reinforced, in effect, by the 
lefeat of his lieutenant, Herman 
0 |Welker, by the Idaho voters in 1956. 
2 |Admiral Arthur W. Radford is retir- 
| ng as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
pi Staff. Senator William F. Know- 


3 ffand is leaving Washington, presum- 
5 [bly to run for Governor of Califor- 
6 pia. The charming and ingenious 
mastermind of the radical Right, 
8 }penator Styles Bridges, has been in 
he hospital for weeks. His one-time 
Administrative assistant, Scott Mc- 
4 cod, has been removed as chief of 
he State Department’s Security 


Bureau and packed off to Ireland as 
ee Pubassador. Rep. Francis E. Walter 
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By Tris Coffin 


(D.-Pa.), chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
has been publicly spanked by the 
stern Speaker, Sam Rayburn. 

Of this loosely knit alliance of se- 
curity officers, practical politicians 
and zealots who figured so promi- 
nently in the early Fifties, only Ad- 
miral Lewis L. Strauss remains in 
authority. He is chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and he 
has succeeded in getting rid of his 
last effective critic within the AEC, 
Commissioner Tom Murray. 

This alliance came to power be- 
cause of the betrayal of Alger Hiss, 
the way a bright young California 
Congressman, Dick Nixon, exploited 
it politically, and the panic of the 
Democrats. At the height of the 





JUSTICE WARREN: FEAR FADING 





‘7 Changing Atmosphere 


“security” furor, in the early years 
of the Eisenhower Administration, 
the radical Right had a checkmate 
power over foreign policy, military 
strategy, and atomic programming. 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer was tried 
for heresy, largely because he had 
blocked Admiral Strauss maddening- 
ly when the latter was a minority 
Commissioner. A vast network of un- 
trained security officers spread to 
such caches of top secrets as the 
Small Business Administration and 
terrorized the Civil Service. Mc- 
Carthy ran the Government Opera- 
tions Committee with no dissenting 
votes. One who might have dis- 
agreed, Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, author of the courageous 
“Declaration of Conscience” back in 
1950, was kicked off the Committee 
and also dropped from the Republi- 
can Policy Committee. 

What was more critical, Washing- 
ton was so absorbed in this game of 
security that it ignored fateful Com- 
munist moves in the world. The Com- 
munist attack in Korea and later the 
Chinese entry came as staggering 
shocks to the Truman Administra- 
tion. The Eisenhower “team” was 
confused and divided in the Indo- 
China crisis, and woefully unpre- 
pared for the East German and 
Hungarian revolts and the war over 
Suez. 

There are signs now that the air 
is clearing. The Joint Congressional 
Atomic Committee has held open dis- 
cussions of fall-out peril, despite the 





threat of the Un-American and Inter- 
nal Security Committees to investi- 
gate scientists who oppose H-bomb 
tests. Disarmament, trade with Red 
China, cultural and scientific inter- 
change with the USSR are being dis- 
cussed without fear of subpoena. 

Ironically, the strongest sentiment 
for disarmament comes from Con- 
gressional conservatives who fear the 
effect of rising military costs on the 
budget, national debt and tax struc- 
ture. And trade with China is being 
pushed behind the scenes by the tex- 
tile industry (which prefers to have 
Japan sell its shirts to China rather 
than to the U.S.), the West Coast 
shipping lines, and manufacturers of 
heavy goods. 

In this changing atmosphere, the 
Democrats have regained their 
tongues and are sharply criticizing 
the Administration on a number of 
key issues. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant—though unrelated to “security” 
—is the Senate Finance Committee’s 
study of fiscal policy. George M. 
Humphrey, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the strong man of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, is being torn 
apart by such a variety of critics as 
conservative Senator Harry Byrd, 
Seymour E. Harris, chairman of the 
Economics Department at Harvard, 
the Wall Street Journal, and Senator 
Wayne Morse. 

Dr. Harris in a scholarly letter to 
the Washington Post accused Hum- 
phrey of “inflexibility and unwill- 
ingness to learn . . . ignorance of the 
elements of modern economics.” He 
added: 

“In five years, despite his per- 
suasiveness and determination, the 
Secretary has failed to achieve any of 
his fundamental objectives. Federal 
expenditures are way above any 
peacetime years. The rate of interest 
has gone sharply upward. In the last 
year inflation has exceeded that of 
any peacetime year in the past 25 
years and averaged several times that 
of the nonwar years (exclusive of im- 
mediate postwar years) under the 
Democrats. 

“In no areas are the failures more 


evident than in the management of 
the national debt. The redistribution 
and lengthening of maturities were 
‘musts’ for the Treasury. Yet, despite 
the meteoric rise of rates, not since 
the latter part of the 19th century 
has the Government security market 
been in such bad shape as at present. 
It requires some genius to accom- 
plish this, not when debt is rising as 
in World War II or in the 1930s, 
but when debt is falling.” The Wall 
Street Journal stated that Humphrey 
was leaving “a fiscal mess.” 

Senator Byrd in his several hours 
of questioning chided the Secretary 
for misleading statements in his 50- 
page glowing report on Republican 
prosperity, and then showed his 
grave concern over these problems: 

© The increase in public and pri- 
vate debt to $800 billion, or a leap 
of 33 per cent in four years. 

© The “easy-payment plans,” which 
the Senator believes trap consumers 
into buying higher-priced goods and 
services than they can afford. 

¢ High interest rates, which, Byrd 
feels, tend to discriminate harshly 
against small business. 

e The fast rise of the cost of living 
in the last 12 months. 

© The lack of a Treasury nest egg 
to meet a recession. 

© High-level Federal spending. 

© The discouraging slump in Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

To many of these criticisms, Sec- 


_ retary Humphrey has answered: “As 


long as we have the extreme pros- 
perity we are now enjoying and the 
people have the confidence that they 
have, they will spend more than they 
have got.” 

Almost every day, Democrats have 
been rising in the Senate to develop 
the loss in value of Government bonds 
into a major issue. Senator Robert 
Kerr of Oklahoma, whose rough ques- 
tioning unnerved Humphrey several 
times, declared: 

“I say that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in an agreement with—on 
a basis that amounts almost to a con- 
spiracy—the Federal Reserve Board, 
has made a speculative security out 










of every Government bond noy ; 
existence or those which they oq 
template issuing. Yesterday, inves 
in Government bonds lost neg 
$200 million. The day before the 
lost nearly $800 million, on last Fy; 
day they lost $600 million, and , 
Thursday $500 million.” 

To this attack, such loyal Repuj 
licans as Senator Homer Capehag 
reply that more people are employs 
than ever before, wages and person 


A St 


income are the highest, and gr pp ATIENC 
national product the greatest. Wh§ uries v 
more do you want? ders ha 


The reason why this issue has begemselves 
so joyfully taken up by Democratsgs, Where 
that holes do appear in the econompre than 
—farm income, small business, cq has enc 
of living—and these economic issufors have 
may obscure civil rights and peags task of 
by the 1958 Congressional electioghard to | 

An attempt is being made, too, §n when | 
transform George Humphrey from § newly 
saint to the goat. Senator Morse lfprocco. 
raised the point of conflict of intiBoth cou 
est. Humphrey did not sell his stoblems 
valued at some $12 million, in ployment 
M. A. Hanna and affiliated compbulations 
nies, and Morse suggests that he m{Moslem 
have used his vast public authorifvish and 
consciously or unconsciously, to fre Frenc 
advantage of his private intere#ia, whict 
Morse put into the Congressiomticipatio: 
Record a list of tax amortizatiote and th 
(410 totaling $1,021,813,000) 4 getting 
companies linked with Hanna int@ definite 
ests. He pointed out that the Secftake car 
tary is a member of the Defemich got | 
Mobilization Board, which conttqop, has 
the rapid write-offs. Also, by coins demo 
dence, one of the early acts of IW “we sh 
Internal Revenue Service under fhe big 
Humphrey regime was to sue P# Fabian 
mium Iron Ores, a Canadian corf-Destour 
ration, for some $5 million in ba 22-year 
taxes and penalty. Premium, wit the bes 
creat holdings in Ontario and ‘Fd, steady 
Ungava Bay, is a sharp competilfper echelc 
of Iron Ore of Canada, a comp of tean 
created by George Humphrey w"fependenc 
he was a private citizen. The “ l cadres 
brought angry protests from "fs, the pc 
Canadian press and was fina 
thrown out by the U.S. Tax Comta Har 
this spring. *xtensive 
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STH PATIENCE and moderation are lux- 
Wh uries which few Arab nationalist 
ders have dared to indulge in 
hetemselves or develop in their peo- 
ats ies, Where they have, however, it has 
1ompre than paid off once the strug- 
ci has ended and the erstwhile agi- 
ssiffors have turned to the less glamor- 
peals task of running a government. It 
ioghard to escape this simple conclu- 
0, fn when one contrasts the progress 
mi newly independent Tunisia and 
€ rocco. 
intBoth countries have the same basic 
stoblems of underdevelopment, un- 
n ployment and rapidly expanding 
mpulations; both have predominant- 
ti#Moslem Arab-Berber people, with 
orifvish and French minorities; both 
0 Me French protectorates. Yet, Tu- 
reia, which first received increasing 
io™ticipation in the protectorate re- 
tote and then internal autonomy be- 
) Ye getting full independence, gives 
in# definite impression of being able 
sectake care of itself. But Morocco, 
fettich got independence in one fell 
nttbop, has yet to produce much be- 
oinfes demonstrations of delight at 
f tiv “we showed those French.” 
t Whe big difference is that, while 
Pi Fabian nationalism of Tunisia’s 
orfe-Destour party meant a continu- 
bal 22-year struggle, it taught people 
#' the best results are achieved by 
S , steady work. It also gave the 
etilper echelons a chance to learn the 
1p of teamwork, to plan a_post- 
wifependence program, and to train 
ipl cadres in administrative fields. 


| Ws, the political genius of Premier 
ind 








CoumvA HAHN recently returned from 
‘tensive tour of North Africa. 
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By Lorna Hahn 


Habib Bourguiba, coupled with the 
organizational know-how of his bril- 
liant Vice Premier (and probable 
successor) Bahi Ladgham, is making 
this country of less than 4 million 
function at top efficiency. 

In less than a year, projects have 
been launched for land reclamation 
and irrigation, particularly in the 
drought-ridden south. Workers have 
received a minimum wage (still only 
a dollar a day, but it’s an improve- 
ment) and cheap public housing, 
while civil servants have accepted a 
10-per-cent salary cut under an aus- 
terity budget. Refusing to be hobbled 
by dead-wood traditions, Tunisia’s 
leaders have ordered thousands of 
acres of formerly unproductive reli- 
gious lands nationalized and convert- 
ed into small farms; salaries of the 
useless family of the Bey have been 
halved. And, though lack of capital 
has prevented real industrialization, 
plans are ready for the construction 
of phosphate and iron refineries, can- 
neries and other primary industries 
which could be made viable in a short 
time, given some foreign aid. 

Morocco, with a population of 
nearly 10 million and a wealth of un- 
tapped natural resources, could be- 
come a thriving country and even a 
counterweight to Egypt in the Arab 
world. But squabbles within the 
dominant Istiqlal party prevent the 
drawing up of much-needed plans; 
the few trained administrators are 
constantly shuffled from one ministry 
to another, and strikes and parades 
are detonated by everything from 
Prince Moulay Hassan’s birthday to 
Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez 


Canal. Arab-Berber difficulties often 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO 


erupt in the south, many French and 
some Jews (who feel quite safe in 
Tunisia) are becoming nervous and 
trying to leave, and even the Sultan’s 
authority—the one force which has 
managed to hold things together—is 
beginning to annoy the younger Mo- 
roccans. All this, however, is gener- 
ally excused on the grounds that 
somehow “independence will solve 
everything.” 

The trouble is that everything hap- 
pened too quickly. The war-born 
Istiqlal party always demanded full 
independence, yet it never aroused 
any widespread interest in national- 
ism until the French exiled the Sultan 
in 1953 and the entire country erupt- 
ed in protest. The resultant fighting 
brought independence, while leaving 
all but the most sophisticated with 
little political philosophy except “Vive 
le Sultan!” and the conviction that 
enough tumult and shouting can pro- 
duce almost anything. 

A united Istiqlal might have been 
able to get things under control. In- 
stead, most of its energies have been 
spent on the quarrel between the 
Westernized Secretary General Ahmed 
Balafrej and the now dominant, pan- 
Arab-minded party chief Allal Al 
Fassi. The latter’s weird dream of 
preserving traditional Islam, destroy- 
ing everything smacking of “imperi- 
alism” and still somehow moderniz- 
ing the country has produced little 
that is constructive. 

Take the question of the status of 
women—a key one in any Moslem 
country today. Bourguiba long ago 
made it clear that religious tradition- 
alism would not stand in the way of 
progress and was able to adopt a 





strictly Western solution with little 
opposition. His government outlawed 
polygamy and gave women the right 
to vote on the same basis as men. 
subject to the sole condition that they 
drop the veil “as proof of their eman- 
cipation.” Thus, the young women at 
least really feel emancipated and are 
now active in much-needed teaching 
and welfare work. The Istiqlal, on the 
other hand, has passed some vague 
resolutions favoring emancipation 
but has yet to draw up any law on 
the subject—or even discuss it seri- 
ously. As a result, women remain at 
home instead of being employed in 
the economy, and even most of the 
supposedly modern Istiqlal girls re- 
fuse to walk in the street without 
wearing a hideous tent-like garment. 

Of course, there are other reasons 
for this inaction than the confused 
thinking of Allal Al Fassi. The Sul- 
tan, with Allah knows how many 
wives, would hardly push for abol- 
ishing polygamy. Moreover, no one 
in Morocco has yet had the privilege 
of casting a ballot. Tunisia laid plans 
for its first national election even be- 
fore independence and held it one 
month after, but Morocco is still talk- 
ing the matter over in its Constituent 
Assembly, a group of 72 members 
selected by His Majesty himself. 

Take, too, the delicate question of 
mending fences with France—a cru- 
cial one since the former protector- 
ates must have continued French 
financial assistance to prevent eco- 
nomic collapse. Bourguiba always 
adhered to the principle that he was 
not anti-French, only anti-colonialist. 
His party, therefore, always man- 
aged to maintain an amicable rela- 
tionship with certain key French 
officials, such as former High Com- 
missioner Roger Seydoux, which has 
made it relatively easy to adjust dif- 
ferences subsequently on a man-to- 
man basis. 

There have been many misunder- 
standings in the past year, chiefly 
over the presence of some 30,000 
French troops along the Algerian 
border. France claims they are nec- 
essary to prevent Algerian fellaghas 


from escaping into Tunisia, while 
Tunisian villagers along the border 
claim their presence makes independ- 
ence a sham—particularly since they 
have mistakenly killed innocent Tu- 
nisians while chasing Algerians. The 
capture of five Algerian rebel leaders 
en route to a peace conference in 
Tunis last October also inflamed Tu- 
nisian opinion to the point of break- 
ing off diplomatic relations with 
France. However, Bourguiba stood 
ready to negotiate with the French 
(who have learned to respect him as 
“a gentleman”), ambassadors have 
been re-exchanged, and talks are now 
under way with Seydoux and Mau- 
rice Faure for settlement of the troop 
question. 

In Morocco, moderation is con- 
spicuously absent. To add to a simi- 
lar problem of French troops, Al 
Fassi has demanded that Morocco’s 
southern border be extended to in- 
clude the region of Mauretania, 
which is five times as big as present- 
day Morocco. Moroccan Army of 
Liberation troops are now engaged 
in serious skirmishing in Mauretania 
with French troops—action hardly 
likely to speed French departure. 
Also, since Morocco has refused to 
send an ambassador to France since 
the capture of the five Algerians, 
there is little hope of an early settle- 
ment. 

The extremist psychology has un- 
fortunately enveloped even the pe- 
dantic Balafrej, who is now Foreign 
Minister, and has affected the negoti- 
ations on United States retention of 
leases on Morocco’s six air bases. 
Balafrej has implied that the U.S. 
may keep the bases, but only in re- 
turn for a fantastic amount of eco- 
nomic assistance. The only result thus 
far has been a redoubled effort to 
complete the American base at Sev- 
ille, in Spain, and the promise of a 
trickle of American aid to supple- 
ment that supplied by France. 

Amid the general bleakness, there 
are some redeeming factors in Mo- 
rocco. First, there is the rapid growth, 
under the tutelage of Americans like 
Irving Brown. of the Union of 





Moroccan Workers. Already numbe 
ing 600,000, it is affiliated (as ; 
the Tunisian Workers’ Union) yi 
the International Confederation , 
Free Trade Unions. Its program j 
democratic and its outlook Westen 
Since its Secretary General, Mahgo 
ben Seddik, is Vice President of th 
Constituent Assembly, which is draf 
ing Morocco’s first constitution, an 
20 of its members are delegates, it an 
in a position to correct some feud 
abuses and make sure the § 
becomes a truly constitutional may Sid 
arch rather than the enlightened dg 
pot he now is. HE ¢ 
Another positive factor, ironical § triur 
is the Sultan himself. The latiind the c 
would like, above all, to retain philosoph 
throne and his title of “our belovirts of ir 
Sultan.” He is also sincerely intthlueprint: 
ested in making his country somf opport 
thing of a world (or at least a Mid@eries, an 
Eastern) power. This means that §¥Vith resr 
is against Nasser, who represeimore of 
both anti-monarchial revolutions #thers—n 
unconstructive nihilism, and thatflors and 
is anxious to remove sources of m@rt, musi 
discontent such as extreme pove®ut it is 1 
and illiteracy. He is therefore willigo hope t 
to meet the liberal groups at le@enters w 
half way in an effort to curb @lar taste 
extremism of Al Fassi and his {fnane. 
lowers. ' In one 
What finally emerges is this: lpomer, of 
dependence in North Africa impligconomy 
not only tremendous responsibilitind equa 
for its leaders, but some for the U}iew—tha 
as well. In the case of Tunisia, Am@nd the p 
ican aid is needed to get its redevfhere hey, 
opment program into high gear af all we 
to prove to the rest of the world tiparriage 
we recognize and will help a pi iple of s 
American country when we see it. Plates tha 
the case of Morocco, American #t. But w 
sistance could prop up the {nd to pr 
nascent democratic elements, ditfome of o 
some of the present aimless enthifhe princ 
asm into constructive work projeqpquality ¢ 
and pull the basically pro-Weste ften repu 
forces, such as the Sultan, Balalfaintly in 
and probably most of the politica The lib, 
unformed youth, into the Westel the libe 
camp. It might be expensive, but fghtly de 
terms of future strategy it would titude. ] 
a most worthwhile investment. fFrs of v 
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“ By Sidney Hook 

HE GREAT intellectual paradox of our time is the 

ricalf f triumph—in great measure—of the liberal program 
latiind the challenge to the liberal philosophy. By the liberal 
\in philosophy I mean the love of freedom fostered by the 
elovarts of intelligence; by the liberal program I mean the 
intfblueprints of welfare and plenty—plenty of jobs, plenty 
sotif opportunities, plenty of gro- 
Mid@eries, and plenty of civil rights. 
hat @Vith respect to plenty, we have 
restore of some things than of 
ns #thers—more radios, refrigera- 
hat@ors and television sets than 
f m@rt, music and book centers. 
oveBut it is not being too sanguine 
willy hope that in time even such 
t le@enters will grow and that pop- 
rb thlar taste will prove to be less 
is ffnane, 

In one sense, it is a mis- 
is: ‘homer, of course, to speak of our economy as a welfare 
mpligconomy if we mean that welfare is spread everywhere 
bilitignd equally spread. But from a comparative point of 
e Utiew—that is, a point of view which compares the present 
Am@nd the past, the here on this side of the curtain and the 
edevthere beyond the curtain—we have achieved the greatest 
ar apf all welfare states in the history of mankind. If the 
ld thtarriage of welfare and freedom be considered the prin- 
a pRiple of socialism, there is more socialism in the United 
> it. Plates than in most countries which call themselves social- 
an #t. But we still have far to go to guarantee employment 
e {@nd to provide equality of opportunity for all, especially 
dirome of our minority groups, to develop their best talents. 
nth ne principle of socialist morality, social equality or 
‘oje@quality of concern, which goes beyond liberalism, is 
Jestepften repudiated even when some practical measures move 
alalfintly in that direction. 
itical The liberal philosophy which gave spirit and direction 
este the liberal program over the years was not a coherent, 
but Fehtly developed ideological system. It was pluralistic in 
uld , itude. It believed that only individuals were the car- 

ets of values, and that the enrichment of personality 
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was the ultimate test of social policy. It loved variety— 
compossible variety preferably, but conflicting variety if 
the conflict didn’t spell civil war. It cherished the rights 
of the minority but at the same time had faith in the dem- 
ocratic rule of the majority. It recognized that men wor- 
shiped at many altars but that, in a world of plural 
inspirations and revelations, truth was an affair of reason 
or of intelligence. 

If we apply the rough pragmatic test to the American 
liberal philosophy from Jefferson to Jackson to Lincoln 
to both Roosevelts and into the present, we find that by 
and large it justified itself by the results. I do not say it 
caused these results, but it influenced them in indirect 
but very real ways. 

Today, almost every one of the principles of the tradi- 
tional liberal philosophy is under attack in the academy, 
in the community, in the political arena. Counterposed to 
it is a cluster of positions and principles called conserva- 
tive—some drawn from Burke, others from Plato and 
Aristotle, and still others from Aquinas. I should like to 
discuss briefly some of the criticisms of liberal philosophy 
in various fields, to see how strong their claims are and 
where they would take us if we were to act upon them. 

I begin with what is nearest to home for me—the 
academy; or university. With respect to the philosophy of © 
educatiox, we seem to be in the very floodtime of our 
discontent. Never have so many bemoaned so much the 
character of our instruction, the low level of student 
capacity and interest, and the negligible quality of its 
results. This is a continuation of an old story. But what 
is relatively new is the attack on the philosophy of higher 
education in America—a philosophy which, even if un- 
formulated, was still adequately reflected in institutional 
practices. This philosophy considered the university to 
be a center of research, study and teaching in which 
scholars would seek to acquire new knowledge, new in- 
sights, new ideas on the basis of the methods of war- 
ranted inquiry in their fields. It imposed no point of 
view on its practitioners. Any scholar was free to follow 
his own bent. At the same time, it did not prevent co- 
operation among the searchers for the truth. It made and 





still makes provision for the research team as for the lone 
wolf. More and more, it makes it possible for the univer- 
sity to concern itself with great problems of social con- 
cern. But it does not make such concern mandatory. It 
requires allegiance or loyalty to no antecedently held 
doctrine about God, nature or man before conferring the 
rights and privileges of master intellectual craftsmen on 
its devotees. 

All this has now become a source of alarm among those 
who find the intellectual pursuits of a university too 
pluralistic and unrelated. They feel strongly the lack of 
a sense of unity or unifying purpose which would inte- 
grate belief and serve as a guide to concerted thought 
and action, or, failing that, to differences within a com- 
mon universe of discourse and commitment. Some of 
these protagonists of a unified university write with a 
kind of wistful admiration of the philosophical world- 
view which is taught as a required subject in every Soviet 
institution of higher learning—not so much because they 
agree with this particular philosophy but because it is an 
overarching pattern into which everything is fitted and 
which informs all its details. One Harvard philosopher 
writes of the Soviet doctrine of dialectical materialism: 

“At the present time, it includes fundamental ontology 
based on evidence accessible to all which can give an 
intelligible account of the results of the different sciences. 
a philosophy of man and human history which takes ac- 
count of many facts, an ethics which claims to be 
grounded in the dialectical laws of nature, and a penetrat- 
ing analysis of class conflict which has already offered 
unequivocal guidance for social action and which has a 
profound appeal to many scientific minds and to millions 
of oppressed people all over the world.” (John Wild. 
Harvard Educational Review, spring 1956) 

This view is contrasted scornfully with the “vague 
materialism and naturalism” current in many depart- 
ments of philosophy, “which shed no light on the world 
as a whole, on the mysteries of existence and the matters 
of man’s ultimate concern. Unlike Marxism, it finds no 
place for universal moral norms grounded in the nature 
of things. In comparison with the profound dialectical 
materialism of the East, it is a weak and partial construc- 
tion which fails to meet the philosophic needs of man, in- 
capable of awakening any wholehearted commitment or 
devotion in the human soul.” 

There are few thinkers who share this admiration for 
Soviet metaphysics as a unifying educational ideology. 
They are convinced they have a better metaphysics to 
substitute for it. It is instructive, however. that this par- 
ticular philosopher, who refers to the profundities of dia- 
lectical materialism, is silent about the fact that it is a 
premise for the most ruthless suppression of free inquiry 
and the most rigorous coordination of the curriculum of 
higher institutions that the world has ever seen. This over- 
arching philosophy which “gives an intelligible account 
of the results of the different sciences” has led to purges 





of physicists, biologists, psychologists and physicians § jiyinit 
geographers, demographers, statisticians and philologisty § And if 
historians, economists, literary critics, musicians, artis § jt on f: 
and philosophers. This metaphysics has been a rational. is bas 
zation for intellectual terror. world, 

Indeed, any metaphysics which claims to be the hub ani God’s 
the circumference of academic studies has these terror ferent 
istic tendencies implicit within it. For obviously, if it ses chemic 
itself up as the basic guide to integrated inquiry in aff jifere 
fields of knowledge, it can permit no alternative phil gravite 
ophy to challenge it. It cannot permit its fundamentif compa 
metaphysical premises to be called into question. Othe§ (reato 
wise, as the history of philosophic thought shows, it inf Tho 
vites the pluralism and strife of systems right back again} discip| 
Second, if it essays only a modest rule of synthesizing vation, 
truths discovered independently of its heuristic principle} whose 
it is completely superfluous as a guide in the day-by-da}) tion, 1 
researches of the arts and sciences. On the other hand, if) tive au 
it essays the rule of critic or censor of the results won it}, jnteres 
the scholarly disciplines, it must work hand in hand with), minds, 
the police. To the extent that a unifying metaphysics doe}, ment « 
not function this way, it can be demonstrated that it} jf cert 
fundamental principles have no bearing whatsoever if tion of 
any true empirical discovery in any field. Metaphysics is} religio 
logically irrelevant to empirical science—even to educe} both, ] 
tion and politics—but psychologically it affords a ver extend 
convenient emotional premise to justify correcting scien} experie 
tific truths in the light of some alleged philosophical pring means 
ciple. Science has developed in every age in the teeth af study 
the metaphysical principles held at the time. | may di 

There is another school of thinkers which regardy is not 
Soviet metaphysics as a secular religion and, therefor) history 
a bad religion. It maintains that the function of a umf Christi 
versity in its very quest for objective truth and knowledge 
cannot be fulfilled without enstating at the heart of tle 
curriculum a true non-secular religion. One ardent reptt 
sentative of this school, Russell Kirk, declares not “| 












that he is of the opinion “that the fountain of learmi 
and of liberty is religion” but “that men who willn 
acknowledge the author of their being have no sanctiol 
for truth, and that men who take this world for thei 
only reality are actually in Hell, and that men who! 
of ‘the dignity of man’ without confessing that we deni 
that fleeting dignity from a yearning and an exampi 
more than human are bladders of wind.” 

This view makes truth depend on God’s existence aM 
asserts that the truth of God’s existence is a basic premi# 
on which all other truths depend, so that ultimately ™ 
denial of the truth of God’s existence leaves us with fra 
mentary, unsubstantiated assertions. According to so™ 
systems of religious thought, this is very dubious thed 
ogy. But according to any system of logic, the stateme” 
are demonstrably false. Truth doesn’t depend on God! 
existence. God’s existence depends on truth. No God cou 
make seven equal to three and three. Even Aquinas re PAROC 
nizes the primacy of the concept of truth to that % OF ED 
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‘icians; § divinity, else how could we “prove” the existence of God? 
ogist; § And if we can’t prove His existence but must only assert 
artiss & jt on faith, how can any theory be known to be true which 

is based on it? Further, no specific truth about the 

yorld, established by the special disciplines, follows from 
ub and God’s existence. No matter if the world were quite dif. 
terror§ ferent from what it is, no matter if water had a different 
fit sets chemical composition and bodies attracted one another 
in al differently from the way they do according to Newton’s 
philos§ gravitational law, these truths would still be perfectly 

mentl® compatible with the existence or non-existence of a 
Othe: Creator. 

, itinf Those who wish to enstate religion as central to the 
again} disciplines of higher education are really interested in sal- 
esizingy yation, not in objective truth. There are other institutions 

whose responsibility it is to attend to the needs of salva- 

}) tion. They betray their weakness if they require a cap- 
}) tive audience or a captive mind. Once we become more 

il}) interested in the state of the students’ souls than in their 

minds, we run the risk of inhibiting intellectual develop- 

) ment and restricting the course of study. For, obviously. 

i if certain beliefs or doctrines imperil the eternal salva- 

) tion of the student’s soul, it would be our pedagogic and 

religious duty to suppress the teaching or the teacher or 

both. If religion is to pervade the entire curriculum and 

a ver§ extend beyond the present study of religion as a mode of 
sciet} experience and its influence on history and culture, if it 
| prin} means more than the setting of moral example and the 

eth o study of moral values, with which it is often confused, it 

may disorganize the curriculum by suggesting that there 
gar is not merely a true history of events but a Christian 
fore history or Jewish history, not only physics but perhaps 

a ul? Christian physics or Moslem physics. 
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The truly religious person should be willing to grant 
that, if God exists, His existence is compatible with any 
truth about the world. Hence, our task is to get on with 
the discovery, publication and transmission of the truth. 
The more truths we reach this way, the more we discover, 
in the eyes of the believer, about God and His work. One 
may cheerfully grant that God may exist even though all 
the known arguments for His existence are invalid. There 
may be arguments for His existence, so far unknown, 
which are valid. But one must believe in more than the 
truth to assert that there are such arguments. 


We Is TRUE for metaphysics and theology as a 
unifying principle of the life of the academy is 
true for “overarching” secular ideals like the Democratic 
Way of Life or National Security or what not. The com- 
mon assumption that we must develop a democratic faith 
and passion (which will energize the capacities of citizens 
of the democratic community in the same way that the 
totalitarian myth orients and disciplines the habits and 
aspirations of its believers) or else lapse into the perma- 
nent disorder of French political life is highly question- 
able. The democratic community cannot be as zealous and 
as fanatical about its beliefs as the totalitarians are about 
theirs without ultimately losing or changing the character 
of its democratic sentiments. Democrats simply cannot 
believe as totalitarians do, forswear their skepticism and 
awareness of their finitude, lose their sense of humor, 
proportion and tolerance, and still remain democratic in 
spirit and intent, whatever they are in name. The demo- 
cratic way of life is not a premise of an educational cur- 
riculum; it is a consequence of a curriculum when it aims 
to teach the truth about fact and render with fidelity the 
great moral values in human history and experience. Just 
as the alternative to a worship of the democratic way of 
life is not necessarily the je-m’en-foutisme of France, with 
its absence of common loyalty to the democratic process, 
so the alternative to a curriculum in which Democracy 
plays the same role as God, Natural Law or the Dialectic 
is not one in which anybody can study anything and 
reach any conclusion. There are orders of studies, each of 
which has a discipline which we can partly prescribe and 
partly leave open to choice without imposing a common 
pattern upon everyone independent of need, interest or 
capacity. 

This means that the academic curriculum at the univer- 
sity level must study the democratic way of life and not 
be fearful of reaching conclusions which seem to chal- 
lenge it. After all, if Plato’s challenge to democracy, or 
Lenin’s, lacks merit, it should not be difficult to indicate 
it. And if it is difficult to answer the challenge, perhaps 
we ought to take another look at it to see if it contains 
more than we thought. At any rate, it should be objec- 
tively studied not only as an abstract ideal but as a func- 
tioning system. Education for democracy, as John Dewey 
conceived it, is not an education based on the unchal- 








lengeable axioms of democratic faith but a consequence 
of inquiry, of finding out, of exploring imaginatively and 
historically. the alternatives of policy and action open to 
men in deciding how to arrange human affairs. 

Finally, in this connection, I should like to consider the 
view that academic freedom requires that those who be- 
lieve in it hold some special theory of the nature and sig- 
nificance of knowledge. The nature of knowledge—its 
roots, tests and justification—is a subject about which 
one may entertain many different philosophies provided 
only that there exists freedom to discuss them. It is not 
required that any particular philosophy of knowledge or 
any particular philosophy of education be a prerequisite 
for a freely functioning academic community. 

Before we can make an adequate analysis of the nature 
of knowledge, we must be in the possession of knowledge. 
Academic freedom is a system of rights and responsibili- 
ties which facilitates the acquisition of knowledge. It in 
no way presupposes agreement about the nature of knowl- 
edge. One can believe anything he pleases about the 
nature of knowledge, one can hold any theory of knowl- 
edge and still press resolutely for an educational system 
which recognizes and sustains academic freedom. 

Sometimes this is denied even by liberal thinkers. Pro- 
fessor Robert Maclver, in his book Academic Freedom 
Today, asserts that the presence of a theory of knowledge 
which regards knowledge as “a merely instrumental 
good” or which denies the spectator theory of knowledge 
and asserts the operational nature of all significant con- 
cepts contributes to the very sorry plight in which, accord- 
ing to him, academic freedom in America finds itself. He 
also criticizes scholars for whom knowledge is not so 
much a knowing that but a knowing how, for whom values 
are considered as only “abstractions” (as if when one 
talks about them they can be anything else! ). This leads, 
according to Professor Maclver, to the prevalence of 
destructive criticism, which in turn undermines academic 
freedom. “If criticism is solely destructive and never con- 
structive, if we seek to pull down the old residences of 
human values without building new ones or at least pro- 
posing better residences instead, then we become the un- 
witting agents of social chaos.” 

I can understand a rejection of destructive criticism on 
the ground that it is false, but not on the ground that we 
must not criticize unless we can put something better in 
its place. Must I have the correct answer to a problem 
before I can point out errors in a proposed solution? 
This would make the life of scholarship absurd. But what 
is really objectionable here is that Professor Maclver is 
making his own interpretation of the nature of knowledge 
a necessary condition for the free pursuit of it and charg- 
ing that those who disagree with his theory are unwitting 
enemies of academic freedom. This, it seems to me, would 
be a piece of gratuitous presumption even if Professor 
Maclver’s theory were sound—which is questionable. 
According to Dewey, all tested knowledge is practical be- 










cause experimental. True or false, adequate or f eal 
does that make Dewey an unwitting enemy of academp 
freedom? 

“The scholar,” declares Maclver, “cannot fulfil bs 
obligation to the defense of academic freedom unless he 
is also devoted to the intrinsic values of scholarship.” One fF 
can argue that there is no intrinsic value in knowledge a] 
such, e.g., the knowledge of how to lie or how to tortuy 
and degrade human beings, that intrinsic value quali 
not knowledge as such but its objects and uses. Some. 
times it is better not to know some things. There is m 
intrinsic value in the encyclopedic scholarship of cari| 
sharps. Knowledge is not the only or, at any given time, 
necessarily the highest of values in the moral economy,| 


But, true or false, these observations are irrelevant to “IT 
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nature of academic freedom. Belief in them is neither 
a necessary nor a sufficient condition of defense of ace | 
demic freedom. The present plight of academic freedom 
in America exists largely in Professor Maclver’s imagi._ 
nation. But were his conviction concerning the depend. 
ence of academic freedom on a special theory of knowl . 
edge to be acted upon, that plight might very well become | 
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ORE [MPORTANT than any particular system of be | 
liefs in a liberal civilization is the system of institu 
tions, procedures and processes whose presence defines! 
the free market of ideas. Liberals should be identified not Fount. 
so much by their talk or the “principles” they enunciate eve yi 
as by the practices they approve or disapprove, condone}... 1 
or condemn. Too often, liberals who are caustic about! ois i“ 
the failure of conservatives to observe intellectual due! ie 
process, so to speak, will themselves violate it by refus- i 
ing to permit alternative positions to their own to be} sded 
stated. their a 
The ritualistic liberals are the greatest sinners © {o¢ the 
this score. When they control programs and projects, & 91% 
they often do, they will sometimes invite some dyed-in- |«,, the 
the-wool reactionary, close to the lunatic fringe, to state 
his case, as if that were the only alternative to their posi- 
tion. But they are careful to exclude the realistic or criti |; 
cal liberal who can show that ritualistic liberalism suffer 
from the same unintelligent absolutism as_ ritualistic | 
reaction. Or they make a great play about the virtues ol | 
controversy and non-conformity but run from the effec 
tive controversialist who says and proves that non-con- hange 
formity can be just as stupid and dangerous as confor: ooy)q , 
ity, and that neither the one nor the other is a virtue in 
the realm of mind, where we need above all intellectual § 
independence and courage to agree or disagree with any: } 
body or anything on reasonable grounds. 
A university doesn’t need a doctrine or a religion © jnot as 
fulfill its proper function. It needs independent thinkets [Rockie, 
who follow their own bent in the never-ending quest fot fent bu 
clarity and truth without concern for public relatiom Jif the 
either here or in the hereafter. are Cov 
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: SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
i: the lim 11s MORNING we crossed the Mis- 
either | te ake motoring for miles 
f ace} on steeply built up roads through 
eco" soupy and steamy swamps. The old 
mag" “yiver is just as brown with sediment 
Pend Vand just as obstructed by sandbars as 


now! |. : ; : 
"twas in Mark Twain’s day. This was 


com Jour fourth notable stream since leav- 
ing home four days ago. The Sus- 
Re the Ohio and the Wabash 
* (are not as wide as the Father of Wa- 
asta ers, but each has its own charms 
efina nd is worth seeing on its own ac- 
d not ount. As for political divisions, we 
nce ‘have viewed Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
ndont Wrest Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 


about. . ‘ 5 
inois and now most of Missouri. 


of be: 







Bs Many of our friends have made 
a ‘Western trips. Out of some mis- 
0 


ided notion of politeness, I asked 
itheir advice before setting out. Most 
of them joined in one admonition: 
“Don’t waste any time,” they said, 
‘on the Middle West. It is flat coun- 
ty and the people live flat lives in 
eir flat little towns. There is noth- 
ing really worth looking at until you 
iget to the Rockies.” 

Arguments bore me. If my friends 
ont like what there is to see in 












efle Indiana and Illinois, no debate will 
con Fhange their minds. But I wish I 
form ould produce colored photographs 
ue l' }or movies of what we have seen dur- 
ctual ng these four days. I would start 
any’ fwith Pennsylvania. It is a state which 
e as everything. Its mountains are 


not as tall, sharp or startling as the 
Rockies, but they are rich and redo- 
lent bulges of green against the blue 
of the sky. To their very tops they 
‘re covered with verdure. In addition 
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By William E. Bohn 


A View of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois 


to endless picturesque scenery, this 
state offers tremendous industrial 
production, great stretches of the 
finest farms in the world and some 
of the most magnificent cities which 
this country can boast. 

Ohio, Indiana and Illinois should 
be treated together. They have been 
maligned both as to their physical 
characteristics and the _ intellectual 
and spiritual tendencies of their in- 
habitants. When people say or imply 
that this territory between the Ohio 
and the Great Lakes is all flat, they 
are speaking less than a half-truth. 
The southern sections of this area are 
infinitely varied. And because the 
landscape is varied, the towns and 
rural areas are as different as can 
be and so are the occupations and 
ways of their people. 

I will acknowledge that the part 
of Ohio in which I started life’s ad- 
venture presents a rather even and 
unbroken face. The same may be said 
of the corresponding sections of In- 
diana and Illinois. So they are flat— 
what of it? The Rockies and other 
great mountains are jutting heaps of 
barren rocks in some cases covered 
with gleaming ice and snow. So far 
are they from man’s normal exist- 
ence that setting foot upon their 
peaks is a task accomplished only 
by men of the greatest courage and 
endurance. But the bread and meat 
which nourish mountain-climbers are 
produced on the plains. 

It must be persons peculiarly blind- 
ed by convention who can swing 
along the roads of any of these Mid- 
western states and not be overcome 
by the various forms of beauty pre- 


sented by the landscape. What could 
be more enchanting than a wide, dip- 
ping valley with the far-stretching 
spaces patterned in the gold of wheat, 
the strangely lively green of oats and 
the dark and billowing green of 
corn? And if—as frequently hap- 
pened while we were viewing this 
scene—the richly colored and art- 
fully outlined design was dappled 
by the shadows of fluffy woolen 
clouds and at precisely the right 
moment the meadow lark with his 
honey-sweet note gave a voice to all 
the wide landscape, it would be hard 
to persuade me that any pile of rocks 
or heap of ice and snow could be 
more lovely. 

And I would not have it forgotten 
that these states of which the habit is 
to speak disrespectfully are among 
the most productive in the nation. I 
was told by a professor of economics 
at Ohio State University that Ohio 
is now second in the value added to 
raw materials by industrial activity 
—New York being first. I am sure 
that Indiana and Illinois are not far 
behind. 

The people of these states which 
we have crossed are generally regard- 
ed as backward, conservative, unintel- 
ligent. Well, at Columbus we loafed 
about in the Student Union of the 
Ohio State University. It is a school 
for which I have a special affection. 
In a very real way, the members of 
its faculty many years ago gave me 
my start in life. So it was with spe- 
cial delight that I noticed in the 
restaurant and lounges of the Union 
colored students and white talking 
and eating and drinking together. No 
one seemed to notice. The wife of one 
of the professors told me that it was 
a part of the usual pattern. 

In Illinois we had a similar ex- 
perience. In Effingham, a little town 
not far from East St. Louis, where 
they had one of our worst race riots 
not so long ago, we saw white people 
and Negroes eating together in a 
popular cafeteria. I didn’t ask any 
questions. It seemed silly to remark 
about a feature of life which was 
obviously taken for granted. 
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Hungary’s Tibor Dery, a former Communist, and Spain’s Dionisio Ridruejo, 
once aFalangist, have been imprisoned for their adherence to democray ; 


TWO JAILED WRITERS: 


By Francois Bondy 


N EasTER SuNDAY, Hungary’s leading novelist, Tibor 

Dery, was jailed in Budapest. Ten days earlier, in 
Madrid, the poet Dionisio Ridruejo was arrested in the 
street. Dery faces an indefinite term in prison. According 
to an official announcement. Ridruejo has been released, 
but there is reason to believe that he is actually still in 
jail. 

What do the spirit and the fate of these two writers 
have in common? The 63-year-old Dery was a militant 
Communist who had known the inside of one of Admiral 
Horthy’s jails back in 1935. Until 1952, he shared with 
the poet Gyula Illyes the position of Communist Hun- 
gary’s most celebrated writer. The 44-year-old Ridruejo 
was one of the founders of the Spanish Falange. When 
Generalissimo Franco marched into fallen Barcelona in 
1939. the news photographs showed young Ridruejo at 
his side. At the age of 25, he was propaganda chief of 
the Fascist regime. Yet, by 1941 he had been bitterly dis- 
appointed in his hopes for social justice and progress, and 
he joined the Spanish “Blue Division” which was fighting 
beside the Germans in Russia. Sent home wounded and 
sick, he addressed a letter to the Caudillo, indicting his 
dictatorial regime. As punishment, he was confined for 
five years in the Catalonian village of La Ronda. Ridruejo 
has broken not only with the regime to which he was 
originally so close but also with his own illusions. For 
years, he has no longer been a disillusioned Falangist. 
but a democrat for whom restoration of political freedom 
was the precondition for any progress. 

Dery and Ridruejo stood originally on opposite sides 
of the barricade. But both, on the basis of their personal 
observations and experiences, have broken with regimes 
which brought them only personal advantage and which 





FRANCOIS BonDy, a veteran Swiss journalist, is now editor 
of Preuves, monthly magazine of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom in Paris. He interviewed Tibor Dery 
in Budapest during the Hungarian Revolution last No- 
vember, and met with Dionisio Ridruejo in Madrid a few 
weeks later during an extensive tour of Franco Spain. 
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‘in tw 
would gladly have transformed them into living moni} nd { 


ments as “state poets.” whe 
The day before the final Russian attack on Budapest,|} 
spoke to Tibor Dery for the last time at the headquartey) 
of the Hungarian Writers’ Union. I last saw Ridruejot 
Madrid several weeks before his arrest. Both are 4 
thing but conspirators, and nothing I say here on ff 
basis of these meetings can hurt them. Their most 
desire was to tear down the walls of silence which s 
rounded the Hungarian and Spanish dictatorships. 
asked nothing more than to say openly to all the won 
what they think and what they want. A suffocating m 
smashes the window panes without worrying abd 
whether he will cut his hands. Dery and Ridruejo felt q 
they were suffocating in the atmosphere of dictatorsli 
and they needed truth the way one needs oxygen. Noth 
else counted for them any longer. and cautious sile ce 
the last thing that they expect from their friends. 








1oR Dery, lean and thoughtful in appearamil 
seemed to me younger than his 63 years. His friél 
Tibor Meray, who is now living in Paris and saw iil 
for the last time late in November, reports that De 
aged years in the weeks after the Russian attack. In ol! BOR 
conversation, which was carried on in French, he ty 
called his years in Paris and Berlin, mentioning Andfyears, 
Gide among the writers who were his friends. Why hiby pie 
he been jailed under Horthy? Because he had translate(around 
Gide’s critical book on the Soviet Union, which the poli@@walls a 
took for Communist propaganda. eyes he 
Although politically linked to the Communists in Huyfreproa 
gary. Dery was always an incorrigible individualist. Mor my 
conflict with the Party leadership began when the seco™™we wri 
volume of his trilogy The Answer appeared, since he sure, ¥ 
scribed the old illegal Party as he had known it and n@jlate, by 
in accordance with the official legend. Reprimanded f Dery 
Minister of Culture Josef Revai, he tried to absorb # it “the 
esthetics of Andrei Zhdanov but could not. Meanwhil§an app 
Dery saw how the country was being transformed into le a c¢ 
gigantic concentration camp and all contact with West™ Dog. T 
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; culture was being destroyed. It was he, in the Writers’ 
cr ; Union and later in the Petofi Club, who iook the lead in 
‘denouncing these conditions and the censorship which 
|made it impossible to portray social reality. He employed 
all his prestige as Hungary’s leading Communist writer 
in his open, uncompromising battle against the atmos- 
| phere of terror, intrigue and censorship. Dery was ex- 
) || pelled from the Party. However, a special workers’ meet- 
| ing, called for the purpose of publicly condemning him, 
refused to do so. This was the first public challenge to the 
power of dictator Matyas Rakosi, who shortly afterward 
stepped down. 
_ Dery showed me an essay which had appeared on the 
‘day of my visit—the last to bear his signature. It said: 
' “I am old—more than 62 years—and have taken part 
‘in two revolutions. In 1945, I thought that the workers 
 moliand peasants, who had hitherto been ‘outsiders’ in the 
mation, would find a new homeland. Over a period of ten 










; frie 
aw hil 
it De 
ie BOR DERY (r.) IN 1953: CENTER, LOUIS ARAGON 
- Andifyears, however, this homeland was stolen from us piece 
hy hafiby piece. We thought we were building socialism, while 
inslat#around us they were erecting the blood- and lie-stained 
e poliffwalls of a prison. I felt myself responsible, for my own 

tyes had been opened too late. Once it had happened, I 
in Hufreproached myself for not having employed my words—- 
ist. Mor my silence—so that all could understand. However, 
-secongwe Writers can cite an extenuating circumstance: To be 
: he ofsure, we began the open struggle against tyranny very 
and nate, but, nevertheless, it is we who did give the signal.” 
ded by Dery went on to speak of the October uprising, calling 
orb tpt “the purest, the most just of our revolutions.” We made 
inwii“¥@n appointment for the next day, for he wanted to give 
nto m™@ne a copy of his best-selling novel, Niki: The Story of a 
Weste™#Dog. The hook had long been barred from publication 
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and circulated privately in various forms; now that it had 
been published, one printing after another was being 
sold out. 

Dery was among those who under Kadar proclaimed 
a “strike of the pens,” which virtually all of Hungary’s 
leading authors and journalists have consistently ob- 
served in spite of all hardships and dangers. Dery’s friend 
and contemporary, the dramatist Gyula Hay, and several 
other writers were soon arrested, and the Writers’ Union 
was suspended. Dery himself, thanks to his international 
prestige, enjoyed a few more months of freedom. The 
regime probably tried to obtain some sort of statement 
from him and might even have been satisfied with a 
pledge to refrain from all political utterances, as in the 
case of the philosopher George Lukacs. But Dery, who 
reproached himself for having remained silent too long 
under Rakosi, was determined never again to assume this 
burden of guilt. His last stories, which appeared in 
French magazines, all dealt with prison and with the life 
of those who never knew why they were arrested or why 
they were released. Dery would not want his “case” to 
be viewed separately by public opinion from that of other 
writers less well known abroad. Yet, as man and author 
he is too distinct a personality to serve merely as a sym- 
bol. Thinking of Dery, one does not think just of “tor- 
tured Hungary,” but of a great-hearted human being 
and of a writer whose humor is at once delicate, sarcastic, 
and ironically directed at its creator. 


IONISIO RIDRUEJO belongs to another generation and 
D is a man of a different temperament. Despite his 
twelve volumes of poetry and his still unpublished auto- 
biography, which traces the spiritual path of an entire 
Spanish generation, one senses on meeting him more the 
fighter than the writer. This Castillian conceives of poli- 
tics in moral, but by no means oversimplified, terms. Fort 
years, the Spanish press has avoided any mention of his 
name. Yet, in November 1955, when the students of Ma- 
drid were organizing a “Congress of Young Writers” and 
rebelling against their official Falangist organization, they 
turned to Ridruejo with the plea that he voice their aspi- 
rations. He supported them, but without sharing their 
illusions. He was convinced from the beginning that the 
“Congress” would not be permitted, and he was also 
resigned to his own arrest. After the clashes between stu- 
dents and Falangists in February 1956, he was arrested 
for a short time and a number of students were held for 
many months. Yet, the atmosphere had changed so greatly 
in Spain even at that time that the noted Catholic politi- 
cian Gil Robles, serving as defense counsel for the ac- 
cused, was able to indict the Franco dictatorship in court. 
In the end, relatively mild penalties were imposed. 

Though watched constantly—his passport had been 
taken away and his mail was censored—Ridruejo stated 
his political credo several months ago to a correspondent 
of the distinguished Cuban magazine Bohemia, which is 
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read throughout Latin America; and the interview repre- 
sented a veritable manifesto of the democratic opposition 
in Spain. He was arrested shortly afterward, though no 
announcement was made for nine days. The official re- 
lease described him as “the former propaganda chief.” 
The object of this was to create the impression abroad 
that Ridruejo was an embittered Falangist who resented 
the curtailment of the Falange’s influence and the 
strengthening of the Catholic organization Opus Dei. 
Since the new Cabinet in Madrid seemed to be planning 
a certain liberalization of the regime, it was doubtless 
hoped that world opinion would believe that Ridruejo. 





DIONISIO RIDRUEJO: ‘MURDERERS ON BOTH SIDES’ 


like other Falangists, was opposing precisely this liberali- 
zation. 

The facts should be made clear. For more than a 
decade, Ridruejo has been in no sense a mere disillu- 
sioned Falangist. He is a democrat who has been criticiz- 
ing the very foundations of the totalitarian state and 
enjoys the esteem of all liberal groups in Spain as well as 
of all Spaniards in exile who are in touch with develop- 
ments in their native land. One can say without exag- 
geration that Ridruejo is today the conscience of Spain. 
just as Dery is the conscience of Hungary. In our conver- 
sations, he constantly stressed that Spain can strive for a 
free future without suffering once more the horrors of 
civil war. “The War” was for him the decisive experi- 
ence of his life. “We were murderers on both sides,” he 
said. “An enemy was no longer a human being, but a 
thing. an obstacle, and his life did not count. If men can 
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thus repudiate the very quality of a man, the foundation, 
of civilization itself are destroyed.” 

He told me how once during the war, in a village ne 
the front, he had met an aged couple. They were peasants, 
and they had wanted their two sons to become “something 
better.” One had entered the Civil Guard and therefor 
been shot by the Republicans. The other, an architect, hai 
been shot by the Nationalists because he seemed a sugj 
cious intellectual. In these two sons of one family, both 
shot as it were “impersonally,” Ridruejo saw a symbol of 
the Civil War. “Our defeated adversaries have cause in. 
deed for resentment,” he said. “The murders which the; 
committed have for the most part been punished. The $ 
murders on our side are for the most part unatoned for, A. 
Justice itself cries for revenge. But Spain cannot endure residen 
a new chain of revenge and counter-revenge. The Span, called 
iard takes pride in the fact that he never changes and} themse 
never forgets. But our history demands of us today tha} ing in 
we change and that we conquer our past instead of blindh} story i 
re-living it.” cent of 

Yet, Ridruejo is no pessimist. And he has absolute faith) them 
in Spanish youth. All who know him see in him a mod} Chicag: 
erate, responsible opposition leader, a true “European’} Genera 

The one-time leading Falangist who broke with th: howeve 
entire ruling bureaucracy, although he could easily have assorte 
remained Franco’s favorite and close collaborator, inevi) and su 
tably reminds one of the Yugoslav Milovan Dijjilas. Djilay, The 
too, made a frontal attack on Yugoslavia’s ruling buj city of 
reaucracy after he had been Tito’s favorite and had wor residen 
all the highest decorations, including the title “People’ aid suf 
Hero,” in the anti-Nazi partisan warfare. And both ing sch 
Ridruejo as well as Djilas, proclaimed their political] assistan 
views openly in a foreign periodical after they had fount] sales ta 
that they could no longer express them in any manner in| @ year, 
their own countries. One might carry the comparison a| ftom th 
step further: Tito’s Yugeslavia and Franco’s Spain would] estate « 
both like to create the impression that they are restoring} tion of 
the basic freedoms. These two men, by stating the politi! Thus 
cal issues simply and frankly, have forced the regimes and tay 
to show their true colors. in and 

Djilas, Dery, Ridruejo . . . three men who plunged bod) mine tl 
and soul into the revolution and the fanatical ideologies} Monies. 
of our time because the old society which they had know Strattor 
seemed to them rotten and ignoble. Three men who teste] Mainly 
the new totalitarian reality just as critically as they had decide 
the old order and who showed the same courage in once) Lega: 
more drawing all the necessary conclusions from thei |ustice 
criticism. In an age when not only the hangmen, but the 'Ne bo 
victims as well, have often ceased to have individual fee) “ent ree 
tures but are merely parts of a pulverizing collective fate Ye, Ch 
it is meaningful to look at these figures whose fate, what - cor 
ever its course, was shaped by personal decision and sac} Slning 
rifice. And it is no wonder that these three men have "or and 
today become models for the youth of their countries, # be dem 
they had never been when they still spoke in the name off arily 
the state and of a ruling ideology. on 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 


Rural Illinois Fattens on Chicago 


CHICAGO 

$ THE Illinois State Legislature 
Anica its 70th session June 30. 
residents of the political monstrosity 
called Cook County again found 
themselves paying the bills and cry- 
ing in vain for justice. This is an old 
sory in Illinois, where fully 50 per 
cent of all state revenue comes from 
the millions living in and near 
Chicago, in Cook. Control of the 
in Springfield, 


The heart of Cook County—the 
city of Chicago with its 34%4 million 


'residents—bleeds in vain for state 
4 aid sufficient to meet its truly press- 


ing school, transportation and public- 
assistance problems. Yet, Chicago’s 
sales taxes total at least $150 million 


in} @ year, half of the state’s revenue 


from that source. Cook County real- 
estate owners pay a similar propor- 


\tion of realty taxes. 


Thus, on the basis of their number 


<| and tax dollars, the citizens residing 


in and near Chicago should deter- 


yj Mine the state’s distribution of tax 


monies. But Governor William G. 
Stratton and the Republican-run, 
mainly downstate-bossed Legislature 
decide how the money will be spent. 
; Legally, there is somewhat less in- 
Justice now in the two state legisla- 
tive bodies than existed before a re- 


-) ent reapportionment was completed. 
; Yet, Chicago politicians of both par- 
‘| ls constantly find themselves bar- 
| Saining and begging with the Gover- 
¢| Nor and the downstaters. What should 
sje demanded and obtained is arbi- 


'rarily denied, or only given in part 
a quid pro quo basis. For the 
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By Irving Pflaum 


political power rightly due Cook 
County is missing, and without it the 
people in the county are helpless. 

The most recent example of this 
situation is the state’s budget for as- 
sistance to public schools. The IIli- 
nois constitution provides for a “thor- 
ough and efficient system of free 
schools.” State aid, of course, is 
needed everywhere to support local 
schools. But Stratton is simply re- 
ducing this, while increasing state 
expenses in more lucrative political 
fields. 

Yet, two years ago Stratton sought 
and obtained an increase in the sales 
tax from 2 to 214 per cent so that 
more state money could be spent on 
schools and welfare. Now he is spend- 
ing part of the larger revenue for fat- 
ter contracts with auto dealers, for 
new construction benefiting contrac- 
tors, and for more jobs and bigger 
and better salaries on the patronage 
list. 

Originally, the School 


Illinois 





STRATTON: REDUCES SCHOOL aiD 


Problems Commission recommended 
a state appropriation of $276.4 mil- 
lion for 1957-59, up $75.3 million 
over the 1955-57 appropriation. The 
Commission said 58,000 more pupils 
would attend state schools in each of 
the two years of the new biennium, 
and that operating costs would con- 
tinue to climb. 

Stratton allocated $225 million for 
the 1957-59 school fund. The Illinois 
Senate made it $227 million, adding 
money for a downstate teachers’ pen- 
sion fund. Authorities estimate that 
there will be an actual deficiency of 
at least $15 million during the two 
years. This does not include the de- 
cline in the quality of education due 
to excessive overcrowding. And no 
one doubts that Cook County schools 
are going to suffer more than others, 
with those in Chicago’s Negro areas 
getting hurt the most. 

But this is only the beginning of 
the sad story of taxation without 
proper representation, and of mis- 
placed political power. For bad 
schools in Chicago are driving par- 
ents into the suburbs, thus enlarging 
blighted or near-blighted neighbor- 
hoods, deflating commercial prop- 
erty values and hence taxes and city 
revenues, and increasing the trans- 
portation deficit and lowering service 
minimums while raising rates. 

Moreover, great new housing proj- 
ects to rescue slums and redevelop 
lost neighborhoods suffer, too, since 
the tenants they seek and should have 
aren’t available because the kind of 
schools such parents seek aren’t there. 
There are around 25 per cent vacan- 
cies in some new, splendid, conven- 
ient city housing projects, and high 
rents are not the main reason. 
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A residential neighborhood is integrated — and renewed 


HOLDING 
ACTION 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


HERE ARE six Negro and 23 white 

families in residence now on 
Windermere Place, a street of large 
and comfortable homes in the heart 
of what once was the most fashion- 
able section of St. Louis. The houses 
are handsome, three-storied. old-fash- 
ioned structures of brick or stone. 
They have small, well-kept yards in 
front and large gardens at rear. Im- 
pressive pillars and an iron gate mark 
the entrance, just off busy Union 
Boulevard. 

Last New Year’s Day, Charles 
Nagel, a tall and eminently civilized 
St. Louis patrician who is director of 
the City Art Museum, joined Mrs. 
Nagel in inviting everybody on the 
street to their house, 27 Windermere 
Place, for eggnog. Nearly everybody 
came, including a number of Negro 
neighbors. The occasion went off 
handsomely. In subsequent days, two 
“For Sale” signs in front of white- 
owned homes came down. 

It is only in the last three or four 
years that Negroes have lived on 
Windermere Place. The extraordi- 
nary thing about the situation on 
Windermere Place and its environs— 
an area criss-crossed by tree-lined 
streets of old homes and apartments 
in varying stages of repair—is not 
that Negroes have moved in but that 
the white residents, for the time being 
at least, are not following the old 
pattern and moving out en masse. 
Windermere Place is the focal point 
for an effort by well-intentioned white 
and Negro citizens to work out to- 
gether the common problems of a 
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truly integrated urban community. 

Generalship for this effort is pro- 
vided by the bi-racial West End Com- 
munity Conference, an organization 
with a dull name and a bright pur- 
pose. It has about 800 members and 
represents a 150-block segment of the 
city with a population of approxi- 
mately 25,000. Since 1950, the pro- 
portion of Negroes has jumped from 
1 per cent to more than 10 per cent. 





Housing, even more than educa- 
tion, is the strongest bastion of 
racial discrimination in both the 
South and the North; local govern- 
ment has been as wary of dealing 
with it as Congress. Here, then, is 
a story of community action by 
private citizens that may well be 
studied in evcry city in the nation. 
William K. Wyant Jr. of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch was raised in 
Greensboro, N. C. and Atlanta, edu- 
eated at Harvard, and trained on 
Savannah and Atlanta newspapers. 





Under high-hearted leaders, the Con- 
ference is trying to foster conditions 
under which the races can live side 
by side without tension, in an atmos- 
phere of stability and peace. The 
trick is to get integration, and not 
simply a displacement of one race by 
another. It involves not only the fos- 
tering of good relations between peo- 
ple, but the fiercest imaginable hand- 
to-hand, day-to-day combat against 
forces of physical decay. 

Nobody is claiming anything like 
victory yet, but the last year has seen 
major battles won and the arrival 





of reinforcements. The largest up. ome: 
grading of residential blocks as to ng pr 
land use in the city’s history was en- | 
gineered; the flight of the white popu. {, 
lation has been curbed; zoning laws j 
are being enforced, and the city has | 
singled out the entire section for 
concentrated planning attention. a 
Raymond R. Tucker, St. Louis's 
progressive Mayor, has lent warm 
praise to the Conference. Its zeal and | Wh 
common sense have won the coopera }Confe 
tion of William H. Coibion, director | early 
of the City Plan Commission, and | cratic 
his staff. More significantly, the St. [of th 
Louis Urban League’s Negro execu: | (incl 
tive director, M. Leo Bohanon, ap- | durin 
proves. He calls what has been done } emer; 
“a remarkable experiment and a suc- | firm 
cessful one,” adding: “We wouldn't [that 
have worked with them if we had had ¢ 
felt they were anything but sincere.” , all-Ne 
But was all this so difficult or so | tion t 
extraordinary? Had not the United? Th 
States Supreme Court ruled _ that | accep 
Americans might live and_ attend | tooth 
school where they chose? In St. | of de 
Louis, a border city that is markedly Fras 
Southern in some of its political / an ea 
attitudes, certain of the problems | main’ 
involved in the Conference’s under- | cal a 
takings are of almost transcendental | tions. 
difficulty. To appreciate this. one | hood 
must consider the background. } room 
St. Louis and other Midwestern | and 
cities have been absorbing massive | same 
numbers of Negroes from the South. | twice 
In 1930 St. Louis had 93,580 Ne- | ever, 
groes and in 1955 an estimated 200. | an e: 
000, the city’s total population mean- | of br 
while having increased by less than | to le; 
50,000. The newcomers had to live | bility 
somewhere. Negro ghettoes expanded | migh 
steadily outward from the city’s cen: | set. 
ter, consuming scores of Winder | Hu 
mere Places where the city’s first cynic 
citizens, in terms of money, pride and | time: 
influence, once lived. The center of | eral | 
fashion, residentially, moved steadily ) orgar 
westward, away from the river and | prope 
toward the suburbs of St. Louis | turni 
County. “R 
On the fringes of the outward ex | Natio 
pansion of the burgeoning Negt the fi 
population, what happened typicall! sibili 
was that a few Negroes purchased stater 
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t up. ‘homes in a white block, perhaps pay- 
as to Ging premium prices. Then other white 
as en- [householders went into panic, selling 
popu: {out for what they could get and mov- 
; laws (ng further out. Unscrupulous real 
y has Yestate men, white and Negro, bat- 
n for ftened on the stampede. Fine old 
. "homes became rooming houses; large 
Ouis’s “apartments were cut up. The conse- 
warm quence was overcrowding and blight. 
land | When the West End Community 
pera: }Conference started its counter-attack 
rector early in 1955, the tide of Negro mi- 
, and [gration already had arrived and parts 
he St. fof the area, for a variety of reasons 
execu: (including the relaxation of zoning 
1, ap- during the World War II housing 
done } emergency), were in decay. It is the 
asuc- | firm belief of Conference leaders 
uldn’t that high-level real estate interests 
> had “had designated the entire section for 
cere.” all-Negro occupancy, on the assump- 
or so | tion that all the whites would vacate. 
Jnited > The Conference upset the cycle by 
that Faccepting integration but fighting 
attend | tooth and nail against the processes 
n St. | of deterioration that had attended the 
tt Prion elsewhere. This was not 
litical | an easy attitude either to strike or to 
blems | maintain, but it was based on practi- 
inder- {cal as well as idealistic considera- 
ental ‘tions. The people in the neighbor- 
. one |hood like their homes, which are 
| roomy, well-built for the most part, 
esten | and convenient to their jobs. The 
assive | same houses farther out would cost 
jouth. | twice as much. A vital factor, how- 
) Ne- | ever, was the presence in the area of 
200. | an extraordinary number of people 
mean- | of broadly liberal bent, accustomed 
than | to leadership, unafraid of responsi- 
» live | bility and fully aware of how much 
anded | might depend on the example they 
3 cen: i set, 
inder-| Human nature being somewhat 
first | cynical, it took the Conference some 
e and | time to convince newspapers, the gen- 
er of | eral public, and the Negroes that the 
adily ) organization was not just another 
, and | property-owners’ combine. intent on 
Louis | turning the clock back. 
“Residents of all races, creeds and 
d ex: } national origins shall be welcomed to 
Negro | the full rights, privileges and respon- 
ically } sibilities of the community,” said a 
hased | Statement of policy hammered out 
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ENTRANGE TO WINDERMERE PLACE: CHEAP BOARDING-HOUSES BARRED 


last year, “not primarily as members 
of a certain group but as persons in 
their own right, and shall be eligible 
for full participating membership in 
the Conference. We believe we can 
have and maintain a stable commu- 
nity on an integrated basis.” 

The policy statement was adopted 
in April, not without considerable 
travail and opposition. Andy Brown 
Jr., who recently moved to Winder- 
mere Place from another street close 
by, and is the current chairman of 
the Conference board, recalls that it 
took six meetings. Brown, an engi- 
neer for an electrical concern by day, 
spends his evenings elbow-deep in one 
Conference project or another. He is 
a staunch church-goer, young, cheer- 
ful, energetic and zealous. He com- 
bines liberal views with notable abil- 
ity to call a spade a spade, an atti- 
tude that might be said to typify the 
Conference’s guiding spirits. 

When asked why he is willing to 
give so much time and effort, Brown 
says: “I am personally interested in 
seeing integration work in St. Louis, 
and I am interested in the neighbor- 
hood where I have always lived.” On 
the evening the question was asked, 
he worked at one Conference session 


until shortly after 11 o’clock, drank 
a cup of coffee and dashed off to at- 
tend another meeting a few doors 
down the street. 

The organization he heads was 
spontaneous in its origins but mod- 
eled itself on the noted Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Community Conference in 
Chicago. It was formed in April 1955 
by 200 persons who met at the Epis- 
copal Church of the Ascension. Mrs. 
Robert Bassett, now president of the 
Missouri Association for Social Wel- 
fare. and Mrs. Park J. White, wife of 
a pediatrician deeply concerned with 
Negro health problems, served as tem- 
porary chairman until a board of 
directors could be elected. A rather 
conservative-minded business man, 
Thomas Kinsella, resident of the 
neighborhood most of his life, was 
the first board chairman. 

Subsequent meetings have been 
held at Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, which welcomes Negroes to 
membership, and at churches of 
other denominations. Churches have 
given the Conference powerful sup- 
port. Neighborhood deterioration is 
no less a problem for churches than 
for individual citizens, and so is in- 
tegration. St. Louis churches, like 
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people, have reacted in two ways: 
Some have joined their congregations 
in flight to more homogeneous areas 
in the suburbs, where there are no 
poor and few Negroes; some have 
elected, by deliberate choice, to re- 
main. 

“We came out of curiosity, to see 
whether it was an organization to ex- 
clude people,” Mrs. Carl Meyers, wife 
of an insurance executive, remembers 
in speaking of the organization meet- 
ing at the Church of the Ascension. 
She and her husband are among the 
white Conference members who 
moved into the section after it had 
been infiltrated by Negroes. They did 
so against the advice of friends. They 
have found the experience richly re- 
warding, in a number of ways. 

“We deliberately chose to live 
here,” she says. “We like it simply 
because it isn’t homogeneous. In our 
block there is a professor at Wash- 
ington University, another man rich 
enough to have a chauffeur, and a 
laborer. We’re interested in people, 
and in finding the answer to this 
question: Can people really change 
things, or does nature take its 
course?” 

The Conference’s zoning and real 
estate committees went immediately 
into action. and action was overdue. 
Zoning standards in the area, part of 
which was like Windermere Place 
and part definitely slummy, had gone 
under in the war period. Much of the 
150-block area had been downgraded 
to multiple-dwelling use. Rooming 
houses had become abundant, many 
of them illegal because it was expen- 
sive to make the fire-protection modi- 
fications required by law. Apart- 
ments had been carved up, and the 
parked automobiles of the transients 
choked the streets. 

“For Sale” signs marked the for- 
ward boundary of Negro advance, 
and the real estate men skittered 
about along the line, like gulls at the 
tide’s flow. If there was indeed a 
“containment agreement” among 
propertied interests of the city, or- 
daining that Negroes might move to 
one place but not to another, as the 


Conference says, this was its execu- 
tion. It was not a pretty thing to 
watch, nor was it calculated to im- 
prove race relations. 

In this situation the arm of the 
Government, the Federal Housing 
Administration, exerted no steadying 
influence but contributed to the 
chaos. It would not underwrite hous- 
ing loans, thus failing to provide the 
support that normally steadies prop- 
erty values. The Government, in ef- 
fect, favored integration but would 
not bet a penny on it. At every hand, 
in the area of the Conference’s inter- 
est, there were indications of a slide 
into the abyss. 

These problems obviously were 
broader than any question of Negro 
infiltration or Negro occupation. 
White people can do a beautiful job 
of creating slums without assistance 
from any quarter. The generally in- 
ferior economic status of Negro pur- 
chasers, however, was an aggravating 
factor in this situation. For example, 
an old house would sell for $10,000. 
The buyer might pay $750 down and 
saddle himself with three mortgages. 
To meet the monthly payments, per- 
haps $200 to $300, he would be 
forced to take in a multiplicity of 
roomers. Even so, he might lose the 
house, and the dreary cycle would 
be repeated. 

“Tt became apparent we could not 
stabilize the neighborhood without 
doing something about the zoning 
violations,” Brown says. The real es- 
tate committee, housewives working 
by day and their businessmen hus- 
bands assisting at night, took on the 
job of checking newspapers and legal 
reports for every sale or other trans- 
action involving neighborhood real 
estate. 

If advertisements were out of line, 
or “For Sale” signs were larger than 
the legal maximum, the committee 
wrote letters to owners and to real 
estate concerns, reminding them of 
what the law said. The letters were 
tough or conciliatory, as need be. At 
the same time, the zoning committee 
established liaison with the City Plan 
Commission and the Department of 





Public Safety to obtain better |gy 
enforcement. 

The Conference undertook to cop. 
vince St. Louis newspapers that prop 
erty for sale or rent should be liste 
without regard to race, but got no. 
where. It also approached Feder| 
housing loan officials in an effort to 
get a firm underpinning for real ¢ 
tate sales. but also without effer 
thus far. 

Another vital line of action wa 
carried on by the organization’s pub. 
lic schools committee. St. Louis pro. 
ceeded with integration of school 
shortly after the Supreme Cour 
handed down its mandate. The ob. 
jective of the Conference  schook 
committee is to foster conditions un. 
der which integrated education can 
be made to work. 

Many white parents are perfectly 
willing to have their children attend 
integrated schools, Conference lead. 
ers found, provided scholastic stand: 
ards are maintained. The Conference 
also became convinced, as a practical 
matter, that if the percentage of Ne 
gro pupils got above a certain level 
the consequence would be a rapid 
transition to virtual all-Negro status 
Here again the problem was to stave 
off an exodus while attempting to 
intrude an element of stability. 

“We figured a school with an even 
percentage of white and Negro chil- 
dren would work,” Brown declares in 
explaining the Conference’s view: 
point. “After the percentage went 
over the 50 per cent mark, the slip- 
page back toward segregation was 
inevitable. We were misunderstood. 
and sometimes the idea was hard to 
put across. But until integration is 
further along, something must be 
done to maintain an equal percent: 
age.” 

The six-member schools committee. 
which includes one Negro, made its 
presence felt. It kept in close touch 
with the St. Louis Board of Educs- 
tion’s administrators, from Superit- 
tendent of Instruction Philip J. 
Hickey on down. Last August it gavé 
a luncheon attended by 48 teacher 
of the area’s six elementary school 
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ad one high school. There was much 
tank discussion of difficulties, and 
, series of workshop meetings was 
yranged. The assurance of commu- 
nity support and interest seemed to 
difen the morale of some of the 
sder white teachers, who, having al- 
ways been accustomed to teaching 
yhite children, tended to want to 
retire. 

Many of the headaches the com- 
mittee faced related to integration; 
others did not. Overcrowding and a 
wide disparity in preparation among 
pupils of the same grade had to be 
dealt with. So did a variety of petty 
incidents at the nuisance level, such 
ssvandalism to teachers’ automobiles 
when they attended night PTA meet- 
ings, disciplinary infractions in class- 
rooms and hallways, and so on. 

In one elementary school, Negro 
pupils comprised 65 per cent of those 
in attendance, and the faculty con- 
sisted of 35 Negro and 18 white 
teachers. This school had 1,100 chil- 
dren in space designed for 700. 
(lasses were being taught in the old 
bicycle storage room and in the gym- 
nasium. The Conference committee 
requested in this instance that, when 
teachers were replaced, they be 
white. This was drastic surgery to 
silvage the situation until new fa- 
tilities could be built. 

“It is a good feeling to be part of 
wmething you know is ethically and 
norally right—even if it fails, which 
it won’t,” says Mrs. George Arms, 
wile of the director of Educational 
Television Station KETC at Wash- 
ington University, who heads the 
thools committee. “This is the clos- 
et] am ever going to come to being 
a missionary.” 

It was early last summer that the 
Conference’s intensive labors began 
0 produce tangible gains and things 
began to look up. In June the St. 
louis Board of Aldermen approved 
bill rezoning a 32-block area from 
multiple dwelling to two-family sta- 
lus This was done at the Confer- 
tnce’s urging and was the most com- 
Pehensive upgrading of such prop- 
tty in the city’s history. The upgrad- 
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ing meant that no additional room- 
ing houses could be started in that 
section. The event was widely publi- 
cized. 

Meanwhile, the Conference made 
a land use and traffic survey in co- 
operation with the City Plan Com- 
mission. Volunteers stood on street 
corners to obtain data on vehicle 
flow. Some of the city’s leading citi- 
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telephone and help with the tremen- 
dous work load. Even so, neither 
Brown nor his associates feel they 
can afford complacency. They are 
dedicated to the proposition that 
white and Negro citizens can live in 
the same neighborhood, but they have 
found that it takes a bit of doing. 
“You might call this whole thing 
a sort of holding action,” remarks 
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zens, including Museum Director 
Nagel, took a turn at this chore. The 
sequel was that city planners came up 
with an ambitious blueprint for de- 
velopment of the entire territory. It 
was complete with new schools, parks, 
playgrounds and “tot-lots.” 

Not only that, but in September the 
city notified the West End Community 
Conference that the 150-block seg- 
ment had been duly designated as the 
third in St. Louis to receive “conser- 
vation project” status. As such, the 
area will get a two-year face-lifting 
that calls for expenditure of $65,000 
in bond-issue funds, and there will 
be a careful check by the city to see 
that zoning laws are followed. 

This spring, the Conference rented 
space in a vacant store for an office, 
and has hired a girl to answer the 


one of the group. The military anal- 
ogy is not precise, but the speaker’s 
meaning is clear enough. The inten- 
sity of the Conference’s battle against 
powerful forces has brought encour- 
aging results, but cannot be main- 
tained indefinitely. One small sector 
can be outflanked, pinched off and 
overwhelmed. 

Ultimately, the success or failure 
of the West End Community Confer- 
ence integration effort will depend on 
what happens along a much wider 
front. If the St. Louis experience con- 
tains a lesson that is valid elsewhere. 
it is that constituted authority—local, 
state and Federal—must give the 
front-line troops more help. This 
business of looking the other way, 
and hoping things work out, is not 
good enough. 
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The Young Generation — 17 





THE FEAR 
OF ERROR 


By Bernard E. Norwitch 


CCORDING TO the contributors to the “Young Genera- 
pene series, there are more things wrong with the 
intellectuals born in the period from the mid-Twenties 
to the mid-Thirties than were dreamt of by Horatio—or 
anybody else. And what is not wrong with them is wrong 
with America. While I commiserate with my colleagues 
for the hard times that have overtaken us all, I would like 
also to voice at least a partial dissent and underestimate 
our problems in order to look at our good fortune. 

To a certain extent, the complaints we have, and those 
we make against ourselves, seem to me to be a healthy 
sign. If we are more masochistic than is good for us, we 
are, nevertheless, still idealistic enough to want to be 
better. We still measure ourselves, as Americans have 
since the beginning, according to the ideal, the perfect. 

Some of us may deny this and pretend or actually be 
as disenchanted as our elders over the recent discovery of 
evil-in-the-world. But surely the fact that we are so deter- 
mined not to be duped or fooled by notions of progress, 
the lengths to which we go to prove that we are not naive, 
indicate that we are not easy in our quick maturity—and 
that somewhere in the back of our minds there linger 
doubts about our disillusionment. 

What holds us back—from enthusiasm, from action, 
from commitment—is, as Leslie Fiedler and others have 
pointed out, our fear of making a mistake. For reasons 
not entirely clear to ourselves or our elders. we are 
ashamed of the generation of liberal intellectuals who did. 
as we see it, make the dreadful errors, both political and 
literary, with which the history of the left-wing move- 
ments in the Thirties is full. 

Our cultural heroes are either those who were right all 
along, or who were right in time; when they are not dead 
—as in the cases of Orwell or D. H. Lawrence—their 
names can be found among those on the roster of the 
now defunct Committee for Cultural Freedom. Those 
people have a right to crow: they sailed through danger- 
ous waters to a port without quarantine. We, in turn, 
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have exercised the right to accept their views as our own 
without having endured the experience. It is an ambiva. 
lent privilege at best, for their success includes failure, 
while we have not yet dared either to fail or to succeed, 
When we berate ourselves for being the way we are, and 
having the cultural heroes we have, we are accepting 
more guilt than we are responsible for and claiming 
more, indeed, than we have earned. 

It is no less natural for young people not to be particu. 
larly interested in politics nowadays than it was natural 
for them to be interested in politics in the Thirties. Then, 
political solutions were demanded by the times, and if 
those solutions did not (because they could not) solve the 
total problem their priority was clear. That priority is 
not as clear today. Without minimizing our national needs 
or national problems, both of which are many and com. 
plex, America’s mood is business-as-usual. There is no 
emergency—or, rather, the emergency has become per. 
manent, and the effect is the same. The focus on the inner 
life has become proportionately greater as the need to 
focus on the outer world has diminished. Bishop Sheen 
has replaced Father Coughlin. 

This has no more made young people all alike because 
they are not socially or politically “conscious” than it 
made them all alike when they were. I would suggest, in 


fact, that conformism among young people (and those | 
young people now middle-aged) was greater a generation | 
ago than it is today. True, we have all, as Lionel Trilling | 


has said, agreed together to be non-conformists, but the 
restricted area of non-conformity seems to me to be some- 
what larger than it used to be, when political dissent was 
the sine quu non of the intellectual. 

Moreover, what we take to be conformity nowadays is 
often rather superficial. The fact that middle-class dress 
and manner, for example, have so successfully imitated 
the upper-class mien should not fool us into believing 
that there are no longer real differences between us and 
them, and among ourselves. There are. But it is natural 
in a society as fluid as ours, yet so lacking in status 





Since this series started on March 11, we have heard 
from national magazine editors (Norman Podhoretz, 
Daniel Bell, Anatole Shub) and book editors (Arthur 
Cohen, Ned Polsky); writers of fiction in New York 
(Wallace Markfield, Jascha Kessler, Alfred Sundel) and 
Paris (John Hunt); college teachers in Los Angeles 
(Morton Cronin), Minnesota (Leslie Fiedler) and New 
York (Robert Lekachman, Robert DeMaria) ; a TV story 
consultant with Hollywood experience (William Robert 
Yates); a newspaper reporter in St. Louis (Richard 
Rose) ; and a political scientist and mother in Washing- 
ton (Jeane J. Kirkpatrick). This week’s contributor, 
Bernard E. Norwitch, has worked in Philadelphia and 
Washington since 1952 on the staff of former Phila- 
delphia Mayor, present U. S. Senator Joseph S. Clark Jr. 
He is 30 years old, holds degrees in political science 
from Temple and Columbia Universities, and has also 
worked in advertising and public relations. 
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ymbols, that that imitative process should be taking 
place. We are overconcerned with these symbols, perhaps, 
and there is a great deal of meaningful comment to be 
made about that overconcern, but such comment has to 
do with problems of America and society older than our- 
gives or our elders and would not prove that we have 
eased to be as different as we formerly were from one 
another. 

Certainly there is a greater acceptance of variety and 
difference within our general culture among second- and 
third-generation Americans today than there was among 
our parents. The energetic drive to be an “American,” 
which so strongly motivated our parents and grandpar- 
ents, is much more subtle now and in the process of 
inheritance has shifted the direction of its activity. We 
have, to be sure, lost some of the political force of that 
drive, but that was inevitable. The immigrant generations 
were anxious to see an America which more closely con- 
formed with their ideal image of it, and they willingly 
supported those reforms designed to make of the some- 
what disappointing—though they would never admit this 
—America they found a better place for their children. 

We of the younger generation found America more or 
less as it is. the liberals everywhere in charge, the larger 
battles over. And we are naturally disappointed at the 
results of those reforms which had been made for us. 
We fight, therefore, not the large battles of political and 
social reform. but the individual struggle with our 
culture, 

What we are doing is, after all, what the times permit 
us to do—what, perhaps, they demand of us. Ours is an 
age of refinement, and we continue to change and grow 
in ways in which that refinement can be exercised. We 
do it in our clothes and our food. in our travel, and in 
our literary criticism and politics. We are not staking 
out new positions or attacking the hell-defended fort, be- 
cause the fort has been taken. What is wrong with this? 
What would those who chastise us have us do? And why 
do we constantly forget that we are actually achieving 
on a scale hitherto impossible the very social goals and 
possibilities which men have always dreamed of and 
which we as a nation specifically set out to accomplish? 
What troubles us is nothing less than having absolutely 
unprecedented numbers of people with enough money, 
isure, education and opportunity to make living the 
good life their principal intellectual occupation. We say 
We have lost faith in progress because we take for granted 
the real progress we have made, as a society, and mean- 
While we busy ourselves with trying to make progress in 
that place where. indeed, probabilities are against us— 
With ourselves in relation to our culture. 

Thus are we fearful, and rightly so. The preoccupation 
with ourselves (which this series certainly attests) is the 
fruit of our elders’ labors, and here we are, the heirs of 
all the ages, with the time and the means to ask ourselves 
who we are and where we are going—without any ready 
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answers. Is it a wonder, then, that we appear timid, that 
we tend to accept without question the answers handed 
down by our approved list of intellectual mentors? We 
have indeed skipped a generation. and where we go from 
here we go together—that older generation and ours. It 
is to our credit that we want to learn from their experi- 
ence—and their ready answers—without having to make 
the same mistakes. Rest assured, we will make our own. 

There are opportunities to make them aplenty in every 
sphere of intellectual and artistic activity. Those who 
complain that the intellectual in America today must go 
begging with his wares are, in my view, very much mis- 
taken. There was surely never a time in history when the 
intellectual was so sought after—when beneficent insti- 
tutions, foundations, universities and governments were 
so anxious to help him with scholarships, grants, fellow- 
ships, studies, gifts and subsidies. His place in American 
society is somewhat ambivalent, of course, but we have 
never known what position in society is best for nurtur- 
ing creative and intellectual talent, and history offers 
little help. We may be reasonably sure, however, that 
more than “sympathy, understanding, admiration”—as a 
recent contributor here recommended—the intellectual 
needs independence and a clear conscience. It is his busi- 
ness to be in some degree in conflict with his society, not 
“adjusted” to it. 

We do not, then, lack opportunity, but we do not, 
either, according to Leslie Fiedler, found new journals, 
discover a new voice, or explore new themes in which to 
invest our “carefully nurtured sensibility and technique.” 
It is here our problem lies. We are suffering from a fail- 
ure of imagination. We are letting sociologists, psycholo- 
gists and political journalists write the books that should 
be our novels. We have swept our minds clean of Marx 
and persist in misunderstanding Freud, and we have 
achieved no imaginative understanding of ourselves or 
our society. Fascinated by the penitential ritual of the 
liberal imagination’s pitiless examination of itself and its 
past. we have identified ourselves with a past and a guilt 
not our own. We have developed no sense of our own self, 
no need to revolt, and no dreams of our own. 

What we must do is free ourselves from the restrictions 
of imagination we have placed upon ourselves—and, of 
course, had placed upon us by those who taught us litera- 
ture and politics—and resume our capacity to wonder. 
The Spanish Civil War was not our war, and the dream 
of a different concept of society was not our dream. 
Sooner or later—and let us not worry, there is time 
enough—the tradition of the American Dream and its 
peculiar reality in our intellectual life will reassert itself. 
The “last and greatest of all human dreams,” as Fitzger- 
ald called it, still beckons, still challenges us with as much 
force and as much inspiration as ever. When we respond 
to it, this time with the knowledge that our responsibili- 
ties begin in dreams, I have no doubt that we will re- 
conceive those dreams and meet those responsibilities. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


Y OCCASIONAL references to 
M music in this column have won 
me several brickbats from admirers 
of modernistic dissonance, on the 
ground that I am not a technically 
qualified “music critic.” It is my be- 
lief that what might be called the 
lay music lover, the person who en- 
joys serious music and is reasonably 
familiar with its history and devel- 
opment, has a right to his likes and 
dislikes. To me there is something 
insufferably arrogant in the “papa 
knows best” attitude of the cham- 
pions of modern music. 

I have long felt that when com- 
munication between artist and audi- 
ence breaks down, in music, in litera- 
ture or in painting and sculpture. 
decadence has set in. The truly great 
masterpieces, from Homer’s [liad to 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace, are under- 
standable to any reasonably intelli- 
gent mind. When the writer, the mu- 
sician, the artist begins to write for 
a small esoteric circle, barricading 
himself behind stylistic affectations 
and deliberate attempts to achieve 
obscurity, one can suspect the begin- 
ning of an inferior, often of a deca- 
dent era in artistic creativity. 

But, for the benefit of those who 
will listen only to a certified music 
critic, I propose on this occasion to 
turn over the floor to Mr. Henry 
Pleasants, whose little book, most 
happily entitled The Agony of Mod- 
ern Music (Simon and_ Schuster, 
$3.00), gives a remarkably trenchant 
picture of what has happened to 
music since the end of the First 
World War. Pleasants studied voice, 
piano and composition at the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory and the Curtis 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Agony of 
Modern Music 


Institute of Music. As associate mu- 
sic critic of the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin he specialized for many 
years in criticism of modern mu- 
sic, becoming thoroughly familiar 
with its idiom and characteristics. 
Listen to Pleasants explaining why 
the typical modern symphonic work, 
in which the composer’s ideal seems 
to be “Every chord a discord,” grates 
on the ears of many music lovers 
whose taste is broad enough to per- 
mit appreciation of composers as 
different as Bach and Tchaikovsky, 
Wagner and Brahms: 
“The difference 
nance then and dissonance now is 
that in Monteverdi, as also in Mozart 


between  disso- 


and even in Wagner, the listener is 
excited by the clash and quieted and 
rewarded by its resolution in what 
the listener feels to be a consonance. 
In modern music there is no resolu- 
tion. . . . Both composer and listener 
are left as hapless flotsam on a sea 
of tonal discomfort. . The abuse 
of dissonance, and generations of 
light-hearted tampering with key- 
relationships, have robbed disso- 
nance of its tonal properties of ten- 
sion and suspense and left it merely 
a tiresome ugliness.” 

Pleasants also hits out with a good 
shillelagh when he discusses the fa- 
miliar program technique of forcing 
the audience to listen to some caco- 
phonous novelty by cunningly insert- 
ing it between two great classics: 

“The familiar spectacle of the con- 
temporary work sandwiched between 
Beethoven and Brahms exposes the 
gate-crasher in full silhouette, sneak- 
ing into the concert hall under the 
coattails of the elect. It also shows 






the conductor’s part in the conspig! 
acy. There is Beethoven on one gid 
to make sure that the audience comg| 
in. There is Brahms on the other side] 
to make sure that it does not get ogi} 
until the gate-crasher has beg 
heard.” i 
Pleasants also demolishes the wide. 
ly-circulated myth that new com 
posers are always rejected by a 
unappreciative public and must wait 
for future generations to receive their 
due reward. “The truth is,” write ()’ 
Pleasants, “that every great com |\J. 
poser, without exception, has been jtence: 
appreciated, admired, applauded and ‘dope, 
loved in his own time. Even those|tross- 
who died miserably died famous.” Shangi 
Carrying the story from Haydn comes 
and Handel to Wagner, Pleasants /his pu 
cites the following significant items, sitting 
among many others. Twelve police. to hin 
men and 18 mounted guards wer public 
required to keep order in the crowds) Rea 
that turned out for the first perform and R 
ance of Haydn’s The Creation. Bee: there 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, which/examy 
opened a new path in music, wasffliffere 
received with the greatest enthusi- jexcuse 
asm. Chopin was one of the notables\Dr. W 
of Paris, and etchings of his face fer or 
were widely sold in Poland. Ihis po 
Pleasants lays his finger on what jeven z 
is fundamentally wrong with modem Feo 
music in the following vigorous bit resem! 
of polemical prose: ange: 
“Can anyone imagine twelve ew se 
licemen and 18 mounted guards be @ ~ 
ing required to clear the sidewal | 
at the premiere of an oratorio by (Grave: 
Honegger or Stravinsky? Is it pot grants, 
sible that any critic could write of ppiciou 
anything written in the last fifty peribes 
years, ‘Three days have gone by since pot, G 
that enrapturing evening’? Can any: fe wa: 
one conceive of Salzburg and Viens Praves 
being swept by madness by the tunes # depl. 
of Von Einem’s Der Prozess? 0 pd, it 


etchings of any contemporary Amer /FYer a 

Alth 
‘ount « 
readin, 
tious, . 


ican composer selling on the streets 
of New York? 

“These are all silly questions. The 
fact that they are so very silly is the 
most conclusive proof of the distance 
by which composers and the public 
are now separated.” 


Taves 
reader: 
investi 
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st wait HICKS 
e their 
writes O(N THE JACKET of Robert Graves’s They Hanged My 


com: Saintly Billy (Doubleday, $3.95) there is this sen- 
; been tence: “My novel is full of sex, drink, incest, suicides, 
od and dope, horse racing, murder, scandalous legal procedure, 
thos: | rross-examinations, inquests and ends with a good public 
us.” Shanging—attended by 30,000.” I suppose the statement 
Haydn comes from some letter in which Graves exuberantly told 
asants his publisher what he was up to. You can imagine him 
items, sitting at his desk in his home on Majorca and saying 
police-'to himself, “Boy, I’ve got it this time. This is what the 
; were public really wants.” 
srowds), Readers will recall that Mr. Graves’s novels of Greece 
rform and Rome are by no means free from scenes of violence; 
. Bee-|there are far worse crimes described in J, Claudius, for 
which|example, than in this book and many more of them. The 
>, wasflifference lies in the fact that crime is this book’s only 
athusi: excuse for being; no one would think of writing about 
rtables| Dr. William Palmer if he had not been hanged for mur- 
s face'der on June 14, 1856. He was no saint, no matter what 
hhis poor demented mother may have thought. He was not 
| what be a spectacular sort of villain. He was simply an ir- 





ode esponsible rascal, with little intelligence and nothing 
us bit resembling a conscience, a dull fellow albeit at times a 
dangerous one. Yet Mr. Graves’s bibliographical note 
Jists several contemporary comments on the case as well 
s two books published in the present century. 
Because he is aware of Palmer’s intrinsic dullness, 
raves seeks to present him as a martyr. Palmer was, he 
tants, “a scoundrel and spendthrift,” and was most sus- 
iciously associated with what Graves charmingly de- 
ribes as “an unfortunate series of deaths.” But he was 
; sinct wot, Graves insists, proved guilty of the crime for which 
n any: fe was hanged. This seems to be true, for the trial, as 
/iennt foraves describes it, was outrageously unfair. But though 
tunes # deplore any miscarriage of justice, even one a century 
;? Or jold, it is hard not to feel that Palmer deserved hanging if 
Amer: fever a man did. 
streets | Although there are enthusiasts who welcome any ac- 
‘ount of any trial, the annals of crime often make turgid 
;, The reading. Murder trials are themselves tediously repeti- 
is the Hous, and so are many of the books written about them. 
stant [OTaves has invented an ingenious device to spare his 
public feaders boredom: He writes as if he were a contemporary 


nvestigator, talking with this person and that and gradu- 
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By Granville Hicks 


Novels by Robert Graves, Bernard 
Wolfe, H. M. Lynde and John Wyllie 


ally exposing Dr. Palmer’s inglorious career. To the trial 
itself he devotes little space, and what he quotes from the 
official record is chosen to support his charge of unfair- 
ness. But the book, however skillfully it is put together, 
remains one of Graves’s lesser efforts. Since he has stated 
that he regards all his novels as potboilers, poetry being 
his only serious form of literary expression, he need make 
no apology for this particular bid for popular favor. And 
the crime fans will like the book, even though the rest of 
us may think wistfully of other ways in which Mr. Graves 
might have kept his pot boiling. 

Bernard Wolfe’s In Deep (Knopf, $3.95) is a study of 
violence in a different but equally well established genre. 
Its pattern is the chase, with vengeance as motive. Robert 
Garmes, the narrator, a diver with headquarters at Key 
West, discovers that Barto, his partner and best friend, 
has been murdered, and sets out in pursuit of the mur- 
derer. Barto, we learn, was a volunteer in the Loyalist 
army in the Spanish Civil War, and was shot in the back 
by a supposed comrade, Michael Brod. (Inexplicably, 
Mr. Wolfe never calls Brod a Communist, though the 
whole point of the book is that he is one.) For 20 years 
Barto has been seeking revenge for this treacherous— 
and, of course, politically motivated—attack, and now, 
just as Brod seems to be within his grasp, he is wiped 
out. Garmes resolves to carry on his pal’s crusade. 

The chase is complicated by the fact that a number of 
other persons are on Brod’s trail. He is currently in 
disrepute in Moscow—for the sake of economy I use my 
own terminology instead of Wolfe’s circumlocutions— 
and has been summoned back to Russia, where, no doubt, 
he will be liquidated. At the same time an American 
agent, Major Caprio, is trying to intercept Brod, and is 
using Garmes, as he has already tried to use Barto, as 
bait. The multiple pursuit goes through many ingeniously 
contrived phases until Brod finally escapes, bearing with 
him the precious secrets he has stolen but headed for 
destruction. 

This could be an amusing game of cops and robbers, 
but Wolfe has tried to make it more than that. As he dem- 
onstrated in Limbo, an imaginative anti-utopian novel 
published five years ago, he is a knowledgeable person, 
and he has a way of flaunting his various kinds of knowl- 
edgeability. He has a good deal to say about diving, about 
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sex. and of course about politics, but chiefly he goes in 
tor depth psychology, and much of the book sounds like 
a report on a clinical conference. Brod and Caprio hold 
forth on the psychology of the secret agent, while Brod 
and Garmes exchange views on the death wish. There is 
plenty of action, but in the end one suspects that Wolfe is 
interested in action as an excuse for talk. 

Talkiness is one of Wolfe’s vices, but he seems laconic 
in comparison with H. M. Lynde, author of The Adversary 
(Random House. $3.75). This is, at least in intention, a 
novel of suspense, and, I must say, skillfully plotted, but 
after one has listened to the characters as they go for 
pages and pages, one has little interest in what happens 
to them. They arrive, as it turns out, at appropriately 
violent or appropriately happy ends—those who are still 
alive still talking. 

The action, which takes place in 24 hours. is laid in a 
California town, chiefly in the home of Norma Collins. a 
middle-aged widow. The principal characters are her 
house guests, Roger and Miriam Norbeck, her daughter 
Joyce, who returns in the course of the day from a visit 
in Los Angeles, and Joyce’s supposed suitor, Don Landis, 
who is really after Mrs. Norbeck. We also have a local 
boy, Jim Mears, who is in love with Joyce. and a mysteri- 
ous stranger, Mr. Bixby. 

The day derives its special character from the fact that 
most of the villagers believe it is their last day on earth. 
and in the evening, wearing white robes, they troop up a 
nearby hill to await the end of the world. Norma and her 
guests, of course. regard the villagers as ridiculously gul- 
lible. but they are affected by the atmosphere of uneasi- 
ness, and Roger Norbeck. a retired journalist with a bad 
heart. keeps reminding evervone that. thanks to the 
H-bomb, the day of doom may well be at hand. 

It is a day of crises, and Miss Lynde has painstakingly 
carried each of the lives she deals with to one kind of 
climax or another. It is also a day that invites reflection 
on all sorts of serious matters, and Miss Lynde’s charac- 
ters do their reflecting out loud. The general idea. which 
Miss Lynde regards as highly original, is that every day 
is judgment day, and the implications of this are ex- 
plored with ruthless banality. 

The great difference between John Wyllie’s Riot (Dut- 
ton, $3.50) and the novels I have been discussing is that 
they have an air of make-believe whereas it gives an im- 
pression of solid reality. Mr. Wyllie, who was born in 
India and spent three-and-a-half years as a Japanese pris- 
oner of war, has served for some time with the Gold Coast 
Branch of the British Red Cross. The African colony in 
which his book is laid is given no name; there is merely 
a city called Port Christian. But whether or not he has a 
specific country in mind. the reader knows that what 
happens in the book is the kind of thing that has been 
happening and is going to go on happening in many 
parts of Africa. 

Mr. Wyllie has chosen a moment when unrest in Port 
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Christian reaches a climax—only a minor climax , 
things turn out. The situation is never wholly out 
control, but native mobs riot, buildings are burned, ston 
and warehouses are looted, a few people are killed. Orig 
is finally restored, but no problems have been solv 
The causes of unrest remain, and no one knows hovyy 
eliminate them. 

It is to Mr. Wyllie’s credit that he has tried to pres 
the situation from as many points of view as possible, 
in doing so he has introduced a greater number of cha 
acters than so short a novel can easily accommodate, Tha hae # 
is to say, the reader gets to know none of them wig) E.I 
though he sees enough of some of them—Dortweiler th Knopf. 
American missionary, Police Superintendent Rankiy 
Benson the refugee—to feel that they are worth knowin: 
On the other hand, the predicament in which all the chap 
acters find themselves is admirably rendered. We f 
and respond to both the physical setting and the em} 
tional atmosphere, and tension mounts as the nov s 
progresses. F 

Mr. Wyllie knows that there is no easy solution for tl 
problem he presents. He is not, as is Nicholas Monsar 
in The Tribe That Lost Its Head, an apologist for if. 
colonial administration, but he has no illusions about ti 
natives’ capacity for self-government. As Dortweiler, tify, ; 
wisest of the characters, realizes, history has played 
cruel trick on the people of Africa by bringing their pri 
tive culture into such sudden contact with an advane 
technology. That they should be denied the benefits of tec 
nological progress is manifestly unjust, and yet they ar 
by and large, incapable of controlling and maintaining 
industrial economy. Mr. Wyllie foresees a long period 
struggle. with power often in the hands of those who # 
unfit to use it. Injustice, he sees. will feed upon injustic 
and the innocent will suffer. 

Mr. Wyllie feels strongly but writes with restraint. 
is characteristic that he describes a mass rape with ca 
objectivity, whereas Monsarrat in his novel sets forth 
similar episode with lingering relish for its horrors. \f servity 
Wyllie is certainly not colder-blooded than Mr. Mons chiefta 
rat, but he has no interest in harrowing the sensibilitl fay fy, 
of his readers. He wants them to feel the situation in his te 
entirety and, so far as possible, to understand it. En sought 
tionally he is much more deeply involved with MF politic 
material than any of the three writers I have been talkitf all els 
about, and it is because of this true involvement that 9 of racy 
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By E. Franklin Frazier. 


1em We 

veiler tg Anopf. 338 pp. $6.00. 

Rankiy 

ae THE distinguished sociologist E. 

rte: Franklin Frazier, author of half a 
e If 


dozen volumes about Negroes in the 
the emisited States, has in this book ad- 
he non ‘dressed himself to the enormous 
iproblem of the relationships between 
whites and men of other colors in 
onsen Asia, the various colonial dependen- 
for ‘Ticies, and such multiracial societies as 
bout “the United States, Brazil and the 
ler, 4 Union of South Africa, His account 
played spans the centuries, touches upon 
1 Pl™ sociology, politics, economics and 
idvane ecology, and brings us to the present 
sof tefl in little more than 300 pages. 
hey a The story told is an unpleasant 
ming one, to put it mildly. Wherever he 
eriod # has gone and wherever his strength 
who Thas sufficed, the white man_ has 
njusti-# oppressed the black man, the brown 
man and the yellow man. His tech- 
, niques have varied. Slavery, private 
ith calf bullying, legalized discrimination, 
forth ¥ commercial exploitation, indentured 
ors, | servitude, indirect rule through native 
Monse chieftains, and armed warfare—these 
ibiliti far from exhaust the list. Whatever 
n Inf his technique, the white man has 
t. Eni sought from his victims economic, 
ith h political and social gain, And where 
talkisf all else has failed, the subtler poison 
that # of race prejudice has injured the very 
souls of the white man’s presumed 
__—4 inferiors, It is this poison, Dr. Frazier 
intimates, which is at work to our 
disadvantage in countries like India 
where the past is very present. 

y' All this and much more Dr. Frazier 
tells in the blandest of voices, with 
only the mildest emphasis on indi- 
Vidual instances of oppression. It is 
—F "ot a story to arouse anyone’s pride. 


n for th 


raint. 
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Yet, in the end, Dr. Frazier’s account 
is unsatisfactory for a number of 
reasons. The first concerns the form 
of the book. Because it is so short 
and because its subject is so vast, 
events tend to become blurred and 
the differences in experience in dif- 
ferent countries tend to disappear. 
Too much history is condensed, and 
the result often reads like a series of 
flat truisms, differing little from the 
received commonplaces of elementary 
textbooks. Excessive brevity also 
mars the sociological and _ political 
analysis. And the whole subject of 
imperialism receives only cursory 
treatment. 

A corollary of this criticism is my 
second complaint. Oversimplification 
leads to questionable political con- 
clusions, Dr. Frazier, for example, 
accepts far too uncritically the vir- 
tues of Soviet policy toward minori- 
ties, a mixed record to say the least. 
It is worth quoting him at some 
length here, since this is a critical 
question in the sharp competition be- 
tween ourselves and the Russians for 
the uncommitted nations of the 
world: 

“The Soviet minority policy has 
varied according to the stage of social 
development of the people. The more 
advanced peoples were permitted to 
retain their culture, although an élite 
among them was trained as political 
leaders. With the industrialization of 
Russia and the increasing mobility 
of the various peoples of Russia, it 
is inevitable that assimilation should 
occur, At present, we do not have the 
materials to know to what extent the 


individuals of the various nationali- 
ties are beginning to think of them- 
selves as Russians rather than Tartars, 
etc., and to what extent they experi- 
ence a conflict of loyalties. However, 
if one were to seek an answer to the 
question of whether the Russian 
policy has solved the problem of 
nationalism, one can only say that in 
World War II the various nations 
and peoples were loyal to the Soviet 
Union and fought enthusiastically in 
its defense.” 

The easy generalization of this 
passage is unfortunately typical of the 
book’s tone. The last sentence of the 
quotation in particular, although 
stated as a fact, ignores much con- 
trary evidence. 

One concluding observation is in- 
evitable. The cumulative impact of 
the book leads to the conclusion that 
the relation of oppression between 
whites and men of other colors is 
unique. Certainly the easy identifica- 
tion of the victim is a unique feature. 
But there is nothing white men have 
done to black men that the latter 
have failed to do to each other. The 
proof does not lie very far back in 
contemporary history. Nor are men 
of other colors free of white vices. 
The very Indians who are most sen- 
sitive and most caustic about Amer- 
ican race attitudes discriminate in 
caste relations with a finesse and 
thoroughness alien to the American 
experience. The book would be the 
stronger for the recognition that in- 
justice is universal and that the 
oppression of black by white is typi- 
cal rather than unique. 
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Socialism Before World War I 


The Second International: 1889-1914. 
By James Joll. 
Praeger. 212 pp. $3.50. 


JAMES JOLL, lecturer in modern 
history at Oxford, has written the 
first objective study of the Second 
Socialist International from its foun- 
dation in 1889 to the débacle of 1914. 
It is a story that needed telling. 

In 1877, the French statesman 
Adolphe Thiers told his electors: 
“Nobody talks socialism any more, 
rightly. We are rid of it.” Bismarck 
felt that the center of European So- 
cialism was moving from France to 
Germany and in 1878 promulgated 
anti-Socialist legislation which he 
thought would destroy the move- 
ment. Both men were mistaken. 
For, about a decade later, the Social- 
ist movement began a period of 
rapid growth in nearly all the major 
nations of Europe which made it a 
major intellectual force for half a 
century. 

In the period considered by Joll, 
the Socialist movement contained at 
one time or another scores of men 
who later played key roles in Euro- 
pean and world history. To mention 
only a few: In Germany, August 
Bebel, Wilhelm Liebknecht, Eduard 
Bernstein, Karl Kautsky, Philip 
Scheidemann and Friedrich Ebert. 
In France, Alexandre Millerand, 
Jean Jaurés, Jules Guesde, Aristide 
Briand, René Viviani and Anatole 
France. In Britain, George Bernard 
Shaw, William Morris, Henry M. 
Hyndman, Sidney Webb, James Keir 
Hardie and Ramsey Macdonald. In 
Austria, Victor Adler and Karl 
Renner. In Italy, Philippo Turati, 
Enrico Ferri and Benito Mussolini. 
In Belgium, Emile Vandervelde and 
Camille Huysmans. In _ Poland, 
Ignace Dashinski and Joseph Pilsud- 
ski. In Russia, Peter Lavrov, George 
Plekhanov, Victor Chernov and V. I. 
Lenin. Four women were also major 
actors in the drama: Eleanor Marx- 


Reviewed by David Shub 


Author, “Lenin: A Biography”; 
editor, “Socialism, Fascism, Communism” 


Aveling, Rosa Luxemburg, Clara 
Zetkin and Angelica Balabanoff. 

In his introduction, Joll says that 
his book is not a history of the So- 
cialist parties of Europe or of the de- 
velopment of socialist theory; rather, 
it is intended as an account of Euro- 
pean Socialism as it found expres- 
sion in the congresses and other ac- 
tivities of the Second International. 
Despite the author’s modesty, the 
book does convey the major develop- 
ments affecting the leading Socialist 
parties during this period and also 
provides thumb-nail _ biographical 
sketches of almost all the outstand- 
ing personalities in the movement. 

The Second International was 
founded at an international Socialist 
congress held in Paris in 1889. 
Among the delegates were three mem- 
bers of the family of Karl Marx: his 
daughter Eleanor and his sons-in-law 
Paul Lafargue and Charles Longuet. 
The outstanding British delegate was 
William Morris. Germany was rep- 
resented by Bebel, Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht and Clara Zetkin, who dec- 
ades later became a Communist and 
in September 1932, as the oldest 
Deputy, opened the last freely-elected 
German Reichstag. The Austrian 
delegation was headed by Victor Ad- 
ler, who in 1919 became first Pres- 
ident of the Austrian Republic. The 
Russians were led by Plekhanov and 
Lavrov. It was at this congress that 
May 1 was proclaimed the interna- 
tional holiday of the workers. 

For a quarter of a century, the 
congresses of the International were 
a forum for discussion of the great 
problems which faced the Socialist 
movement—whether political or in- 
dustrial action should take prece- 
dence, whether Socialists should take 
part in non-Socialist governments, 
how to prevent war, etc. 


Most of the Continental Socialis 
parties between 1889 and 1914 were 
under the influence of the German 
Social Democrats. The British La. 
bor party, which was never revolu- 
tionary or Marxist, had no influence 
whatsoever at this time. The French 
Socialists were the most influential 
next to the Germans, and the story of 
the International, as Joll says, is to 
a large extent the story of “the in- 
fluence of German Socialism on the 
rest of Europe, of French attempt 
to resist it in the interest of different 
traditions, and of the final power 


lessness of the German Social Demo-{ 
crats to prevent war against France 


in 1914.” 


Social Democracy, Joll writes, was | 
force. | 


a genuinely international 
“The Second International before 
1914 represented large numbers of 
people all over Europe who believed 
that it would be possible to prevent 
war by international action against 
it; and the story of the failure of 
the Second International to do this 
is both pathetic and instructive.” 
Joll exaggerates, however, when 
he compares the results of the Ger 
man Social Democratic influence on 
other Socialist movements before 
1914 with the disastrous effects of 
the Russian Communists’ interven 
tion in the affairs of other Communist 
parties. Unlike the Russian Con 
munist party, the German Social 
Democratic party was always a dem- 
ocratic organization; it never had the 
power, nor did it seek, to impose its 
policies or theories on any other So 
cialist party. It is, nevertheless, true 
that the ideological influence of Ger- 
man orthodox Marxism “retarded the 
development of a specifically French 
Socialism, excluding some of the 
ablest men in the Third Republic 


from office for many years and en 
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couraging a rigid Marxism in the 
trammels of which an important sec- 
tion of the French Socialist party has 
heen caught up to the present day.” 

For those who like to see issues 
in personal terms, says Joll, Jaurés 
and Bebel can be regarded “as the 
protagonists not only of two rival 
forms of socialism, but also of two 
different ways of looking at policies.” 
Ten years before World War I, at the 
International Socialist Congress at 
Amsterdam in August 1904, Jaurés 
in debate with Bebel uttered these 
prophetic words: 

“What at present most weighs on 
Europe and the world, on the guar- 
antee of peace, the safeguarding of 
political liberties, the progress of So- 
cialism and the working class; what 
presses hard on the political and so- 
cial progress of Europe is not the 
alleged compromises, the dangerous 
enterprises of French Socialists who 
illied themselves with democracy in 
urder to save the liberty, progress and 
peace of the world, but it is the 
political powerlessness of German 
Social Democracy.” 

In analyzing the events leading up 
to the outbreak of war in August 
1914, Joll points out that only in two 
countries—Germany and France— 
could the Socialists have done much 
to prevent their governments from 
going to war. In Russia and 
Austria-Hungary, the Socialists 
were powerless to interfere with the 
plans of the imperial governments. 
Joll shows how the German Social- 
iss tried hard in July 1914 to stop 
the war but were helpless in the face 
of all-powerful German militarism. 

Interesting chapters of the book 
deal with the fight against the Anar- 
chists at the early congresses, the 
fight between orthodox Marxists and 
the so-called “revisionists” or “re- 
formists” in the International and 
within its parties, and the relation- 
ship between socialism and national- 
ism. Few thinking Social Democrats 
today will disagree with the author 
when he says: 

“The members of the European 
Socialist movement between 1889 
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and the First World War were con- 
stantly faced with situations where 
they might have asked themselves 
whether Marxism and democracy 
were compatible and whether Marx- 
ism provided a suitable basis for 
practical political action. Too often, 
they were content simply to reaffirm 
Marxist dogmas without testing their 
validity, and, where they achieved 
political success, it was often in spite 


of, rather than because of, their as-— 


sertions of doctrine. For it is doubt- 
ful whether a general, all-embracing, 
dogmatic theory of history and the 
nature of man can ever serve as a 
proper basis for political action in a 
society which believes in parlia- 
mentary government and_ personal 
liberty.” 

There are a few regrettable errors 
in this otherwise scholarly and well- 
documented book. Joll writes that 
the communal settlements in Israel 
“owe much to the Russian Menshe- 
vik tradition”; yet, the creators of 
the kibbutzim had no relations with 
the Mensheviks—they were _influ- 
enced by the Narodniks, or populist 
socialists. More seriously, Joll errs 
when he says that “after October 
1917 the Russian Marxists captured 
the leadership of the international 
Socialist movement.” This assumes 
that Marxism and Bolshevism are 
synonymous. In fact, all the out- 
standing Marxist theoreticians—in- 
cluding its Russian founding fathers, 
Plekhanov, Axelrod, Zasulich and 
Deutch—-were and remained oppo- 
nents of Bolshevism; and Bolshevism 
split, rather than captured, European 
Socialism, holding only a minori- 
ty of the workers in the various 


countries until after World War II. 

Joll also writes of “Ebert [as] 
President and Scheidemann [as] 
Chancellor of a republic from whose 
prisons Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Liebknecht were dragged to their 
death by nationalist gangsters with 
the connivance of Social Democratic 
ministers.” Here is one of the 
hoariest of proto-Communist myths. 
To begin with, Ebert was elected 
President a month after the killing 
of Liebknecht and Luxemburg. Sec- 
ond, they were dragged out of their 
hotels and not from the “prisons of 
the republic”; they were murdered 
on the way to prison. Third, it is 
pure Communist invention that they 
were killed with the “connivance of 
Social Democratic ministers.” Ed- 
uard Bernstein, at the time a de- 
termined opponent of Ebert and 
Scheidemann, writes in his History 
of the German Revolution: “There 
is not a trace of any evidence what- 
soever that the Government or any 
one of its members, even with a hint, 
suggested the murder or encouraged 
the murderers.” 

Notwithstanding these regrettable 
mistakes, The Second International 
is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Socialism and a great help 
to the understanding of contemporary 
world affairs. For not only was in- 
ternational Socialism a great intellec- 
tual force in Europe before 1914; 
democratic Socialism is still a power- 
ful force in Western Europe and sev- 
eral Asian countries, and its ideas 
can now be seen penetrating and dis- 
arming the very Communist move- 
ment which assaulted it in the wake 
of war forty years ago. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SEND US 
YOUNG GENERATION 
YOUR Hurray for the women! I refer, of course, 


to Jeane J. Kirkpatrick’s June 24 contribution 

to the “Young Generation” symposium. It re- 

FRIENDS mained for a woman to offer the most intelligent, 

eee sensible and realistic analysis of her own 

generation and her elders’ dissatisfaction with 
it. 

Avoiding self-pity, a sense of guilt and over- 
We'll be glad to send them protesting, she looks at the world and herself 
a FREE copy of THE New with clear eyes and sees the world’s com- 
LEADER. Help us gain new plexity and her own problems and duties with 
Setdiecs at mo cost $0 vour- both sense and peat — nin ae 

; . is a grown-up person who has earned her 
self. Just fill in the form maturity by her intelligence, not through folly. 
below and send it to THE More credit to her! 

New Leaver, 7 East 15th New York Cit) Lity BerKowITz 
Street, New York 3. N.Y. 


—their names, anyhow 


The pleasure of reading Anatole Shub’s 
article, “Withdrawal and Return,” in THE 








hE ERS ED New Leaper of June 17 was so strong as to 
jolt me out of all routine to write a note of ap- 
ee ae we on Tue New Li 
careers preciation. And to read it in THE New LEADER 
Bt ansewesk ce Zone...State.... adds the zest of surprise, almost as though 
I should read some of my own current articles 
a ee ee in the Moscow Pravda. 
Up with the revolt! And hurrah for the new 
ne : : ste l 
finch 2 generation everywhere which declares its in- 
iy abs ced Zone...State.... dependence of greybeard dogmatism! 
Yonkers, N.Y. EarL BROWDER 
ce ee eee 
Wi edinedixesvcccabiesc I think that Anatole Shub’s analysis of the 
Gi older generation which includes myself is one 
OY Sexeses us Zone.. State... of the most brilliant essays I have ever read. 
He has put the pieces together in such a way 
Meee ie idsvs cto aed ce cde that I found myself saying, again and again: 
Address .......... Yes, that is exectly how it was and is—but 
Cit 4 why did I never see it so clearly? 
ap ladelgiege Tg Zone.. .State.... New York City Harrison E. SALISBURY 
ust a word of praise—one among many, 
OU MAME os. .ikisiswics oe ae mrad 
ited T am sure—for your series on “The Young 
Sen SUG LG, AR RE Generation.” The articles are not only incisive, 
eS 23.0% Dihics, . Miche insightful and wise; they are, most important 


of all, exciting to read. I do hope that, when 
the series is concluded, they will be issued 
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together in a pamphlet or paperback format, 
Certainly they deserve to be collected and 
re-read. They are already the nucleus of many 
conversations at parties and business luncheons 
in publishing. 

And may an editor, in the midst of all this 
praise, be a bit pedantic? Wouldn’t it be more 
accurate to title the series “Intellectual Youth 
Today”—or something on those lines? The 
series really concerns itself with one segment 
of today’s young generation; whether Iv 
League, avant-garde or middle class, they are 
all intellectuals. 

A final word of praise, too, for signing on 
Leslie Fiedler and Diana Trilling as regular 
contributors. Mrs. Trilling’s May 6 “Here and 
Now” column on the intellectual’s emotional 
reactions to Hollywood films was wonderful. 
It crystallized everything I have felt about the 
relentless campaign some “intellectuals” have 
going in full force, namely the dehydration of 
their capacities to laugh, cry, rage and love as 
stimulated by “popular” fiction and films. 

Congratulations on imaginative editing and 
a stimulating magazine. 

New York City JERRY Gross 
Associate Editor, Ace Books 


ARAB NATIONALISM 


“Arab nationalism, for all its appeal, has no 
social and economic ideas,” writes Walter Z. 
Laqueur in his June 10 article on “The Left 
Wing in Egypt.” Surely he must have over- 
looked the work of Alal El-Fassi in general, 
and his Autocritique in particular, or he could 
not have made this statement. 

New York City KeItH IrvINE 


FRANZ BORKENAU 


Permit me to add a few words to your June 
10 “Between Issues” comment on the life and 
work of the late Franz Borkenau. I had the 
privilege of spending many hours in conversa 
tion with Dr. Borkenau last year at Zurich; 
my admiration for his mind and work was en- 
hanced by an appreciation of his humility and 
of the wide range of his interests. Although 
best known for his outstanding analyses of 
intra-party Communist struggles, Borkenau was 
also a keen student of psychology and of the 
history of art. 

Borkenau pointed to the explosive state of 
Polish Communism many months before the 
Poznan uprising, just as he had anticipated 
numerous other crises behind the Iron Curtain 

particularly in the Kremlin’s top circles 
It is indeed a pity that we cannot turn 10 
Borkenau now that Mao Tse-tung is emerging 
as the ideological rival of the Kremlin leaders. 


The New Leader 
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1 and It was Borkenau’s hope that he might be 
many ble to spend six months touring Asia in EAST CENTRAL EUROPE: A RE-EXAMINATION 


heons FF order to evaluate the relative impact of the 
Soviet and Chinese Communist parties on the 
I this Communist parties of southern and southeastern 
more Asia. But apparently neither the research 


The JOURNAL offers an insight into the area, indicating the sources, direction, 
and significance of the dynamic changes therein taking place. 

Articles by: Paul E. Zinner, Henry L. Roberts, Alexander Dallin, Nicholas 
Spulber, Oscar Halecki, and others. 














Youth foundations nor any Government bureau con- 
1 ; . 1—$l. 

The cerned with such matters had the wisdom to Velamee 21, Ne. 1-359 
Bment make such a study trip possible. These agencies eee 
Wy would do well to recognize that men of 
y are Borkenau’s caliber, of whom there are only COMMUNIST CHINA IN WORLD POLITICS 

a few, are worth a phalanx of endowed A penetrating analysis of China’s growing importance within the Soviet orbit 
1g on academicians or directive-bound bureaucrats. and its relations with the non-Soviet world. 
gular Riverdale, N. Y. Martin Epon Articles by: William F. Knowland, Reinhold Niebuhr, Werner Levi, A. Doak 
> and Barnett, Quincy Wright, and others. 
ional Volume XI, No. 2—$1.00 
erful. 
t the ILO yet 
have The New York Times of June 14 carried a COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
on of dispatch by A. H. Raskin from Geneva head- 
ve as | lined “THE U. S. GETS SET BACK IN ILO ON BIAS.” 429 West 117th Street New York 27, New York 
3. It stated that “the United States suffered a 
and first-round defeat... in a dispute with the} ; 

Soviet Union over the form of a world ban on 
ROSS racial discrimination in employment.” 


cooks | By virtue of the inordinate power of the 

Southern bloc in Congress, and the Administra- MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 
tion’s undue sensitivity to supporters of the 
Bricker Amendment, the U. S. has been serious- 
ly weakened in the ideological struggle against or ent i Gi n 
is no world Communism. Spokesmen for the Soviet 
r Z, bloc have emerged in the International . Labor 


s 
Left Organization as the defenders of equal em- Tho oO a) Rei ef 
over: i yorking people throughout r i Cc i 


ployment rights for working 


eral, the world, while the U. S. Government delega- 

ould | tion opposes a strong draft treaty outlawing Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 

ia ie ress in pee ; laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 

VID t is indeed tragic that Government leaders : aie 
here have not yet learned that racial practices 7 agg oe ee ges i aye It works 
within the country are immediately trans- yeaa {a iy 42% t ssl baggy. x-Lax = 
F 5 ; : 8 America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
ormed into a major element of foreign policy. old and young 

ile For years, no issue has been exploited more ‘ ’ 

pee eflectively by the Communists than the issue Buy the New 75c Size 

ee of racial discrimination. Yet, by its lack of Save as much as 45c 

Also available in 35¢ and 15c sizes. 


pai courage and foresight the Administration is 


mm creating new problems in this highly critical When Nature “forgets” remember 


and sensitive area. 


pee The ILO conference is the most important 
a world forum on social issues. It provides an E X= L A xX 















of arena for a major propaganda struggle for the 
af minds of working people throughout the world. THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
hs Present at Geneva are labor as well as employer 
and Government representatives from 78 coun- 
of tries. A wrong U. S. position on the issue of 
Pe banning racial discrimination in employment 
will FLATBUSH TRS. 
sod ; have harmful effects for ar a: THEATER PARTIES i FOX: AT NEVING: 1380 
we he Constitutional questions involved in the aneumeti aie , mu" - 
i 66 . 7 tra unions an raterna ° os as 
bes difference between a “recommendation” and a ganizations are requested when shee THE D. I. 
convention” are somewhat complicated and ning theater parties to do so re with JACK WEBB 
to Sen ; ; Bernard Feinman, Manager of T 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 





tion. First, a “convention” is a much stronger 
instrument than a “recommendation,” a fact 
which is recognized by trade-unionists through- 
out the world, especially among the “political- 
ized” workers of Europe. Secondly, by voting 
for a convention neither the U. S. nor any other 
country obligates itself to ratification. In fact, 
for some years now the U. S. has adopted the 
position that, whenever a subject covered by 
a convention is a matter coming under state as 
well as Federal authority, it will not be sub- 
mitted for ratification. The members of the 
ILO are well aware of this position. 

This year, the U. S. Government supported 
a convention on forced labor, a reversal of last 
year’s position. This was the result of con- 
siderable pressure during the past twelve 
months. But the United States is not likely to 
change its position on the proposed convention 
covering discrimination in employment, thus 
providing one more dramatic and painful ex- 
ample of how we are weakening ourselves in 
the struggle against world Communism by 
permitting white supremacists within the 
Federal Government to make our foreign 
policy. 

New York City Hersert Hitt 
Labor Secretary, NAACP 
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Get together with your 
colleagues for the special 
activities of the Lawyers 
Committee and the Teachers 
Committee of 
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BIE TOWN— ‘NEW YORK IS A SUMMER FESTIVAL” 
Brilliant new revue...with the Rockettes, 
Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble... 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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FORTY 
THOUSANE D 
FUNERALS 


WILL RESULT FROM 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS THIS YEAR! 
«oe will yours be one of them? 


Death—sudden and unexpected—will 
strike over 40,000 men, women and 
children in traffic accidents in 1956... 
accidents that don’t have to happen! 


They can be prevented ... with 
your cooperation. 













HERE’S HOW YOU CAN HELP STOP TRAFFIC TRAGEDIES 





1 Drive safely and courteously 2 Insist on strict enforcement of 
yourself. Observe speed limits and traffic laws in your community. 
warning-signs. They work for you, not against 

you. 







Where drivers stay alert and obey 
the law, deaths go DOWN! Where traffic laws are strictly en- 
forced, deaths go DOWN! 









Support your local safety organization 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 
1957 LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES 


Tuesday LECTURES 


July 9 —_ Leslie Fiedler 


Professor of English literature, critic 


“MeCarthy and Other Household Devils” 


July 16 Nathan Glazer Sociologist 
“Religion in the Suburbs” 


July 23 Bernard Gabriel Pianist 
“The Piano Speaks” 


July 30 = Paul Edwards 
Professor of philosophy, New York University 


“Freud as a Sex Reformer” 


August 6 Sidney Hertzberg Journalist 
“Nehru and Neutralism” 


August 13 Dr. Harry Schwartz 
Soviet affairs specialist, NEW YORK TIMES 


“The Soviet Union Today” 


August 20 Bernard Rosenberg 
Co-editor, MASS CULTURE 


“Television and Mass Culture”’ 


August 27 Dr. Norman Jacobs 


Director, Tamiment Institute 


“The United Nations: Facts and Fictions” 


Sept.3 Harry Fleischman 


Director, National Labor Service 
“Democracy in the Trade Unions” 





Thursday CONCERTS 


July 11 Helen Kwalwesser 
Violinist 


July 18 Irene Rosenberg 
Pianist 


Gideon Grau 
Violinist 


July 25 ~~“ Vivian Rivkin 
(partner to be announced) 
Duo Piano 
All Gershwin Concert 


August 1 Bernard Gabriel 
Informal Piano Recital 


August 8 Vivian Rivkin 
Pianist 


August 15 
After Dinner Opera Company 


August 22 _ Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


Concerto Concert Accompanied by Second Piano 


August 29 
Tamiment Ballet Company 


Sept.5 Karen Tuttle 
iol 


Cultural Projects of the Tamiment Institute 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3 © AL 5-7333 





